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SUEZ AN 


Much of the dangerous emotional element has 
now been removed from the Suez Canal crisis. But 
there are two aspects which still give rise to an- 
xiety about the future. The first is the idea that 
in the name of nationalisation any country has the 
right to seize the property of others, without prior 
warning or consultation or negotiations of terms of 
compensation. This doctrine, which has been exer- 
cised far too frequently since the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist Revolutions, is a dire threat not only 
to peaceful co-existence but to co-existence of any 
sort. The other is the growing tendency to act or 
vote with racial or religious groups instead of 
strictly in accord with the merits of the case. 
Whenever this sort of thing arises China produces 
from obscurity a number of socalled authorities on 
International Law and quotes them, in spite of the 
fact that she herself swept away the patient and 
competent legal edifice built by eminent Chinese 
jurists, and has been operating for years without 
legal or criminal codes—a nation virtually without 
law except the passing whim or passion of ideolo- 
gical policy. These experts, and indeed pronounce- 
ments by Peking itself, have all insisted that as a 
sovereign and independent State, Egypt has the 
full right to nationalise the Suez Canal Company. 


Since the legal aspect of the question bears on 
a wide variety of problems of co-existence and co- 
operation between the various major groupings of 
the world it seems important to refer to them in 
some detail. There are few authorities greater 
than ‘Professor A. L. Goodhart, the American 


INTERNATIONAL 


ARTERY 


Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence at Oxford 
University. He referred to the frequent pro- 
nouncements heard lately about the rights of a 
“sovereign” State. The danger implicit in the 
word “sovereignty” was emphasised by the late Pro- 
fessor Brierly in his standard work “The Law of 
Nations” (5th edition, 1955). He said “If sovereign- 
ty means absolute power, and if States are so- 
vereign in this sense, they cannot at the same time 
be subject to law. . . If the premises are correct 
there is no escape from the conclusion that inter- 
national law is nothing but a delusion.” He quotes 
from Oppenheim’s International Law the state- 
ment that “like independence, territorial supre- 
macy does not give an unlimited liberty of action.” 
After listing seven different types of limitation, the 
section quoted concluded: “There is hardly a State 
in existence which is not in one point or another 
restricted in its territorial supremacy by treaties 
with other States.” If the Suez Conference es- 
tablished that the doctrine of territorial sovereignty 
does not entitle a State to disregard its interna- 
tional obligations, it will have accomplished much. 
It is not too much to say that at the back of it all 
is the issue whether the world is going to revert to 
isolated groups and the international order go by 
the board once more. 


Lord Hailsham, Q.C., said there is no authority 
he knows of which justifies unreservedly in inter- 
national law the expropriation, under colour of na- 
tionalisation, of the assets of foreign nationals 
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without qualification and as an act of policy, notwithstand- 
ing that such an act may be within the legislative com- 
petence in municipal law of the State committing it. It is 
true that the legislative spree indulged in by the Labour 
Government in Britain between 1945 and 1950—without 
considering the repercussions of this policy on foreign 
Governments—set a fashion. But it did not create a pre- 
eedent for anything like the general proposition which he 
dsputes. In particular, it is no authority whatever for the 
claim by Colonel Nasser to appropriate by decree the pro- 
prietary rights in an international waterway, whose status 
is guaranteed by Treaty, and the rights of passage con- 
nected with which are enjoyed by other nations and may 
be jeopardised both in fact and theory by a change of owner- 
ship. Indeed we are not dealing with nationalisation pro- 
perly so called in connexion with Colonel Nasser’s coup de 
main. We are dealing with a seizure by force at the point 
of the bayonet, and a compulsion on foreign nationals to 
serve a dictator who has conscripted them into his service 
without the option of a withdrawal of their labour. That 
is not nationalisation, but sheer lawlessness. Lawyers are 
not bound to accept the sincerity or practicability of pro- 
mises of compensation accompanying an act of plunder, 
when all but the most ignorant are sure that they are in- 
capable of fulfilment. Apart from modern covenants, pacts 
and charters, it has always been accepted as_ legitimate 
between nations to reply to acts of violence, whether under 
cover of decrees of municipal law or not, by retortion, re- 
prisal, or military force. Whether it is desirable or right 
to do so in any given case is primarily a moral and poli- 
tical rather than a legal question. 


RECOVERY IN 


By Paul 


The figures of Britain’s overseas trade for the first half 
of 1956 bear with them a message of reassurance which— 
let it be added—should not be translated into one of over- 
confidence. The most striking fact about the published 
figures is their revelation of a vigorous surge in exports. 
For the year 1955 exports of United Kingdom manufactures 
averaged £242.1 million a month.- In the first quarter of 
this year the monthly average rose to £258.4 million, in 
the second quarter to £271.8 million and the figure for 
June was £276.1 million. Here is evidence of progress 
which is all the more,impressive given the fact that condi- 
tions in world markets have become steadily more difficult 
and competitive over the past year. 


These figures tell a tale of considerable success and 
achievement. In matters of export trade there is always 
a tendency to give prominence to the less encouraging 
news: to the announcement of contracts that have been lost, 
of tenders that have been gained by other countries, of 
exports that have been ousted by the keener prices and’ the 
shorter delivery dates of other countries. But though there 
have been developments of this kind, there must have been 
a great deal of good news to which very little prominence 
was given in order to build up the figures that have just been 
published. A year ago there was ominous evidence that 
British trade was tending to lose ground to its competitors 
but within the last few months that trend has been halted. 
World trade as a whole is still expanding and Britain’s 
slice of it is roughly being maintained. 


Exports tell only part of the tale of the balance of 
trade. Some of the difficulties from which Britain and 
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The Canal dispute is intimately linked with the trans- 
port of oil and that in turn with the sale and disposition 
of the oil from the Middle East. It is perhaps the most 
significant practical aspect of the matter. Last year 67 
million tons of Middle East oil came through the canal. 
Slightly over half of Europe’s supply and also over half 
of Britain’s used the canal. If the Canal were closed less 
oil could be taken from the Middle East and more would 
have to come from the Caribbean, for the tanker tonnage 
is inadequate to take all the Middle East oi] round the Cape. 
Europe’s need for the oil is obvious. But so also ought 
to be the Middle East’s need for markets for oil. These 
markets are the sources of the immense: growth of Arab 
wealth. Large capital investments by the oil companies are 
expanding the earning power of the countries of the Middle 
East. It may well be contended that Nasser by his act of 
brigandage delivered a threat to the Middle East countries 
as well as to Britain. One good reason for drawing the 
Arab nations into the ultimate arrangements, perhaps in 
another and larger conference in which they and Egypt 
could take part, is this intimate relation. It might even 
be argued that the best source of capital for the Aswan 
Dam, in view of the professed Arab solidarity with Nasser, 
and the West’s loss of confidence in his word, is the vast 


revenues the Arab countries derive from the foreign con- 


sumers of oil. And while we are about it, and having an 
all-round settlement not only with Egypt but with the 
Arab League as a whole, the problem of Israeli-Arab rela- 
tions ought also to be brought in. No settlement of the 
Canal dispute can long stand by itself while the whole region 
around it is in a condition of incipient war. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Bareau 


sterling have been suffering over the past year have been 
due to an excess of imports which in turn reflected an 
inflated domestic demand. The discipline of credit policy 
should have had some effect in reducing this demand and in 
this way reacting on the level of imports. 


So far, however, although no compression of imports 
has taken place, the rate of increase has tapered off; im- 
ports: in 1955 were fifteen per cent higher than in 1954, 
but in the first half of 1956 only four per cent greater 
than in the first half of 1955. In 1955 the monthly average 
of imports was £324.1 million. In the first quarter of this 
year it had risen to £328.3 million and in the second quar- 
ter to £330.6 million with a figure of £240 million in 
June. 


The credit squeeze may well have been effective in re- 
cent months in compressing stocks of materials and semi- 
manufactured goods carried through the long chain of dis- 
tribution in. Britain. 


A reduction in imports is got, however, a desirable ob- 
jective in itself. Britain thrives in a climate of expanding 
world trade and that climate is in part at least, determined 
by the actions of Britain herself. It is surely a cause for 
gratification that in spite of its serious balance of payments 
difficulties and of the appreciable encroachment in its re- 
serves of gold and dollars over the past year and a half, 
Britain should so far have completely eschewed the devices 
and techniques of import restriction. 


What matters, in any case, is the relation between 
imports and exports. The higher the level at which they 
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“PILING PELION 


It might have been supposed that China would con- 
centrate on learning modern science and technology and 
leave the re-writing of history to a more objective and re- 
flective regime. But the Party pedants are insisting that 
Mao Tse-tung’s revival of the ancient dictum “let all schools 
contend’’—on which Chin Shih Hwang Ti and his Prime 
Minister Li Ssu stamped so heavily—means that everything, 
old and new, must now come up for urgent and compre- 
hensive re-examination. A writer named Hu Ko-shih, writ- 
ing in the Youth newspaper Ching Mien Pao, first quotes 
Chairman Mao as saying that “there are only-two kinds of 
knowledge in the world: the knowledge of the production 
struggle and the knowledge of the class struggle.’’ Natural 
science and social science are, he says, the crystallization of 
these two kinds of knowledge. Youth work is directly con- 
nected with the production struggle in some cases and 
with the class struggle in ‘hers. Therefore it involves 
scientific problems. Mastering science is not limited to 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, but also included mas- 
tery of economics, education, and scientific problems of all 


are linked the better it will be for all concerned. A problem 
of imbalance is always much more satisfactorily solved by 
increasing the size of the smaller item in the equation 
than by reducing that of the larger. 
Britain’s overseas trade that is precisely that has happened. 
Exports as compared with last year and this applies to 
re-exports too have expanded more rapidly than imports. 
The visible balance of trade has thus improved consider- 
ably. Last year the excess of imports over total exports 
(reckoning exports at their f.o.b. value and imports includ- 
ing the cost of insurance and freight) averaged 72.1 million 
a month. This year the average for the first six months is 
£50.9 million—a dramatic improvement. 


The way in which these figures of United Kingdom 
trade are published conveys the entirely erroneous suggestion 
that British commercial relations with the rest of the world 
are for ever conducted on the basis of a sizeable “gap”. 
That is by no means true. The visible “gap” in the first 
six months of this year was in fact no gap at all. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the provisional 
figures for the over-all balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom in the first half of this year would show a surplus 
of over £100 million. In other words a visible “gap” of about 
£50 million a month appears to be consistent with a 
balance of payments surplus of about £200 million a year. 


Admittedly, the figures achieved for the first half of 
this year, good though they are, are by no means good 
enough. The balance of payments surplus tends to fall in 
the second half of the year owing to the substantial pay- 
ments that have tq be made at the end of the year on the 
United States and Canadian debts. Moreover a surplus of 
£300 million or more is what Britain needs in order to 
honour its commitments as a world banker and as an in- 
vestor in the Commonwealth. 


Nonetheless, let credit be given where it is due—even 
if the performance falls somewhat short of the idea. The 
export achievement of the United Kingdom over the past 
year deserves applause which it seldom gets. If it were 
possible to relate the present volume of exports to that 
which existed before the war—and it is an almost impossible 
exercise since the character of these exports has changed 
so, considerably—it would probably be found that today’s 
volume is about twice what it was in 1938. 


ON 


In the contact of - 
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OSSA” IN CHINA 


trades. He has thereby made a claim for survival in which 
the party expert and agitator find themselves much less 
needed than the practical professional men. It is a pretty 
clear indication that the technologists still have a fight 
ahead of them with the pundits, for, it is argued: 


“There is an incorrect view that mastering science 
means mastering natural science. Persons holding such a 
view do not understand that simultaneous with mastery of 
science, the social science, literature, arts and philosophy 
should also be mastered. Take the social science for exam- 


ple. It is an immense, diverse and extensive knowledge. 
In undertaking economic construction, our State has to 
study many questions of economic policy. For instance, 


the great change that has taken place in the productive 
force in the past years makes it necessary to readjust the 
productive relations in such a way as to correspond to 
the development of the productive force. Within the 
Socialist economy, the management and division of labour 
are over-concentrated and are not flexible enough and plan- 
ning work is characterised by some blindness. All these 
involve the theories of socialist economy and the question 
of practical work.”’ 


The writer goes on to say that increase in agricultural 
production does not appear to present great difficulties and 
over 90% of the co-operatives are confident of production- 
increase. But after production has increased, another great 
problem has to be studied and solved; that is, how to deal 
correctly with the collective and individual interests among 
the State, the co-operatives and the peasants in order to 
enhance the socialist activity of the peasants. In indivi- 
dual cases, prices are not rational enough. The people’s 
purchasing power and commodity circulation have to be 
investigated. Production activity has to be promoted and 
accumulation of funds for the State has to be facilitated. 
All these questions, he says, should be studied by comrades 
working in the economic, commercial and financial depart- 
ments. 


“Take specifically the science of history, a branch of 
the social science, for example. We are urgently required 
to write an elaborate text-book on the history of China. 
The economic history of China, the political history of 
China, the diplomatic history of China and the modern 
history of China, etc., have to be systematically studied by 
us. In the field of literature and arts, much remains to be 
done to solve the questions of how to treat the historical 
legacy correctly and how to comprehend and master the 
socialist realism. Therefore, to ‘develop everything’ in 
science, literature and arts, to promote the flourishing 
growth of our economy, culture, science and technology, will 
open a broad road to science to all our young people engaged 
in scientific, economic, educational, literary and art work.” 


True, some comrades held that of all the departments 
the Youth League has least to do with the mastery of 
science. They say the work of the Youth League is transi- 
tional—“‘we say that the work of the Youth League is 
probably a lifelong work.’”’ The work of the League, says 
Mr. Hu, is required both during the long-term struggle for 
building the social society and during the period of building 
communism. As long as the Party exists, the League exists. 
To which many even among those quite ready to acknowledge 
the value of the Leagué in the past will retort “and more’s 
the pity.” The apologist for the League admits that it 
puts its prominent nose and rude shoulders into almost 
everything; he even admjts that a lot of young people want 
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to get out of it or are reluctant to join because its un- 
popularity may impede their career. Some of the univer- 
sity graduates are still not qualified as technicians. The 
workers call them “white caps,’’ because their book know- 
ledge has not been supplemented by practical experience. 
To change the “white caps” into “red caps” involves a 
process of practical training, for practice is the target of 
scientific research as well as the fountain of scientific re- 
search. ‘More bookreading cannot raise the science while 
science divorced from practice is not what we need. The 
mastery of science should therefore begin with the mastery 
of one’s trade. 


The Youth League leader is perhaps on more solid 
ground when he dilates on the notorious bookworm weak- 
nesses of the Chinese student. But, they say, if they have 
to go to work, what time will be left for book study? 
He answers that spare-time study is the main way for cadres 
in active service to study science. That kind of study is 
hard but it is indeed a good thing, with very promising 
prospects. The director of the Mathematics Research In- 
stitute of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, for instance 
(Hua Lo-keng) became a famous mathemat‘cian after pains- 
taking self-study. Many outstanding thinkers, scientists, 
men of letters, and engineers achieved success through 
self-study. Many Party men in charge of political and 
economic work, says Mr. Hu, have never attended univer- 
sities but have learned the ability to lead State work through 
study within the revolutionary ranks. (Some of the in- 
dustrialists would probably have a rather sardonic retort 
to -that assertion). 


There is, however, a certain substratum of sound sense, 
apart from the manifest special pleading of this disquisition. 


SOCIAL EVILS 
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He even lays stress on the necessity of understanding things 
thoroughly and thinking independently, and not to fall 
into the common trap of learning by rote. ‘Reading with- 
out thinking or analysis, one is likely to be a blind follower 
and superstitious.” He doesn’t mention Stalin, but he does 
say that to blindly apply dogma without regard to actual 
conditions is “not a Marxist-Leninist attitude.” To those 
who clamoured to be allowed to study abroad, he retorted 
that too many had still much to learn at home. At a con- 
ference of young writers, at which 150 young writers were 
examined, only 71 were found to have read the Chinese 
classic “Dream of the Red Chamber” and only 51 had read 
Lu Hsun’s works. He complained that some students in 
the Department of the Chinese Language even read far 
more foreign than Chinese literary works, while some gave 
more attention to foreign than to Chinese paintings. “We 
are required to learn all sorts of foreign culture, science 
and technology that are good and correct while at the 
same time we must inherit and enlarge upon the tradition 
and characteristics of the national culture.” 


The writer joins in the general chorus against excessive 
meetings—one of the crying evils of delay and indecision 
among the cadres. He is also on solid ground when he 
opposes forced uniformity and “mechanization” of spare- 
time life. He even urges that the policy of making life 
rich and colourful and developing special] talents should be 
adhered to, while acknowledging that everybody seems to 
have to take part in many spare-time activities in defiance 
of the principle that the normal] likings of the individuals 
during spare time should not be interfered with. Indeed 
the writer becom.s more and more practical the further he 
goes into the subject, though his logic is not always con- 
sistent. 


IN HONGKONG 


By Lo Ka Cheung 


It was in the year 174 B.C. when he made his report 
to the Emperor that Kar Yee pronounced most unostenta- 
tiously, “As I look closely into the affairs of our land, I 
cannot but admit with regret that there are two things we 
should shed tears upon, six things we should heave a deep 
sigh of, and one thing we should weep bitterly about, while 
other dire practices, there have been too numerous to re- 
count without a break of heart.” And so, despite the pass- 
ing away of many centuries, he has pointed out a fact that 
still applies to our own day. Such a strong conviction as 
he has, I have always felt in the quiet of my thought that 
our world could not be very far from this tragic truth that 
Kar Yee has propounded so long ago. For, with the world 
in such a high degree of material development, we have so 
prided ourselves on our success that we have all but for- 
gotten our identity in this universe of which we are just 
a mere speck. Even more so when we come to open our 
eyes wide to see how this world is going on. It cannot be 
repudiated that there is every indication to prove that we 
are inclined to the ways of Ahriman, the evil god, in our 
daily conduct submitting to his dictates by vying with one 
another in the perpetration of corruption and crime. Some 
people may have already realized it as a fact; others may 
have resignedly accepted it as inevitable; still others may 
have blindly recognized it as the trend of times that right 
or wrong, we have to take with all our heart. The strangest 
thing of it all is that while many who have the authority 
and social] status to condemn and correct present-day vices, 


should have kept their mouths shut not daring even to 
whisper at the idea, for conscience’s sake if not for the 
sake of human dignity, that something be done about it to 
stop the looming up of more depravity to exploit the weak- 
nesses of mankind. 


Apparently, because we are getting more and more 
self-conceited everyday, we are turning audaciously away 
from the path of God and think we are gods ourselves. By 
the genius of man, we have been provided with all the 
expedients for doing wrong and the accessories that help 
us to do so, 


Here in the Colony of Hongkong where there is such 
a conglomeration of human diversity, we may safely take 
what the Hongkongites do as typical of what the rest of the 
democratic world is doing socially and politically. With the 
leniency of a protective British Government, we have been 
enjoying a freedom that is altogether menacing to social 
order in a very real way. It is because government is 
government that has nothing to do with private behaviour 
that there is such an obvious lack of a congenial fellowship 
among the classes accounting for much of Hongkong’s wide 
segregation between the rich and the poor nowadays. This 
segregation resulting from a predominance of the sense of 
individualism with each one engrossing oneself only in one’s 
own affairs, has given rise to much of the sad and shameful 
news of rape, murder, stabbing and misbehaviour that have 
taken on the propensity to increase but with nobody taking 
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the initiative to find out the wherefores in order to stem 
the tide. Right here nature’s law of “Cause & Effect” is 
once more conclusively proved despite human contumacy 
in the admittance of an undeniable fact. 


As I said before that because we are under a tolerant 
Government, we are enjoying an undue share of freedom 
that is politically permissible but when gauged by Chinese 
mora] standards can only be explained away by saying that 
it is a British Government with a British sentiment and a 
British moral sense of freedom rather incomprehensible 
to most orientals. Anyhow, the above law of nature is there 
just the same when we come to probe into the wherefores 
of present-day Hongkong depravities by noting the follow- 
ing so that unless we take to the attitude of nonchalance 
and let the world go to the dogs as it may, we might yet 
find some food for thought for those concerned. 


* * * * 


First of all, we have those movies with vivid representa- 
tions of man and woman in the very act of shooting, kill- 
ing, raping, divorcing, unwarranted love-making, vulgar 
discordant song-singing, and other trespasses calculated 
only to bring about the wreck of existing moral laws. Could 
we find a film that is otherwise, without manifestations of 
the above atrocities but acting in a way befitting the dignity 
of mankind? Indeed it would be a real wonder if one 
such a picture could be had that instructs in the virtues 
of self-esteem and good citizenship other than those which 
stress solely on the themes of kiss and love and woman 
and money and murder. We expect society to be orderly 
and calm, and yet paradoxically enough, one way or the 
other, we are suffering the use of new devices for the 
committing of wickedness of all sorts through which mankind 
is made to degenerate and demoralize. We have easy laws 
for the easy dissolution of wedlock. In fact, we are now 
holding the sanctity of the home in contempt and mocking 
at the holiness of marriage without scruple. When we 
Jove each other, we live together and when we have become 
sick of each other, we simply separate, each one going each 
one’s way not bothering the consequences and say we are 
democratic—so free and so unconstrained. We secretly or 
even openly give our approval of this way of life chuckling 
to ourselves that it is only the big fools that will bind 
themselves in marriage. with all its responsibilities and 
limitations that sooner or later will come up for our obser- 
vance and that we can be immune against the bad effects 
from such utter contempt for home life. That is the way of 
the modern world, the world where the sense of right or 
wrong seems almost dead. I wonder if we are not going to 
make women a race of prostitutes, and men, a race of 
libertines in time to come. We may all be too dogged to 
admit of this fact, yet, some day, we shall have to weep 
our bitter tears of remorse when it is too late to make 
amends. I speak under correction. But my view could 
not be very far wrong. 


Then we have the rage of idolization of the so-called 
film stars. The very name itself is already uncanny enough 
when we come to dub a person, a star. But we like it 
ourselves. We even aspire to be one among them someday. 
See how easily they could make a fortune and be shoved 
into the limelight as fellows of distinction and means? 
Wherever they go, we scramble for their autographs as 
something that is really worth our while to scramble for. 
We hold their names dear at heart; we brag about their 
daring show of flesh; we laud their audacity in the scrap- 
ping of the old moral code; we approve of their loose way 
of life. And then when one of them comes to town, we 
turn out wholesale to hail him as king of kings without 
our knowing why. It is especially the newspapers which 
should have known better than the masses, that go all out 
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to lavish upon him (or her) the needless share of prominence 
and fanfare that shows up only their lack of sense and 
sanity in making a fuss over such a minor matter as the 
arrival of a person from filmland. Would our minds be 
more quiet and our person more respectable if we could 
spare ourselves of this most absurd of all absurdities? 1 
have never meant them to be a bad lot; they are exactly 
as we are. But then just really what have they done to merit 
such sublime reverence from everybody when such we should 
accord to men of gallantry who died for their motherland 
without a flinch, men with a fellow-fesling who thought 
only of how human happiness could be promoted by taking 
into themselves the care of the poor, of the sick and of 
the needy? Those men with a brotherly love—these are 
the people we should pay our tributes of praise and homage 
from our hearts. 


But did the movie community themselves demand our 
veneration of them thus? They did not and could not even 
if they wanted to. Such is all a thing of our own making, 
and on us and us alone is where the blame should lay and 
nowhere else. 


Apart from the silly oddities as mentioned, there are 
all the licentiousness of living, all the fantastic theories 
about sex, all the high praises heaped:cn a woman’s breast, 
and all the knowledge we have on contraception of the womb 
for an evil end to lend themselves most nicely in helping 
the rapid change of human character and point of view of 
us Hongkongites, rendering us violently cesperate because 
we think life is so ephemeral and desperately violent be- 
cause the rules of conduct have been openly spurned. But 
we can go back to the history of the Romans and the Greeks 
to see the fall of humanity once emphasis is laid on the vice 
of stressed sexual gratifications and not on the implementa- 
tion of our moral obligations. 


By now we could have here in Hongkong all the dancing 
houses we want to have to squander our time and money 
to the ruin of our moral lives. Many must have already 
given themselves up to the snare of this dissipation that is 
permitted by law. As we walk round almost any street, our 
eyes are caught by their special outward appearance .that 
is unmistakably all their own. Could we resist the call of 
such temptations if we are not with an iron will? Try one 
day if you can to find out for yourself to see how many 
have fallen victim under their spell and you will be dumb- 
founded at the extent that this evil has wrought especially 
among the younger generation. The number of dance halls, 
cabarets, dancing schools and the like is tremendously large 
here. 


Then we have prostitution that has gone rampant to 
lend a hand in the rapid spread of venereal diseases and 
immorality among men. But we don’t admit its harm as 
gross. We are too proud to acknowledge our own faults. 
Some people even think we should not let the chance go 
when life is so ephemeral and precarious. We may lose our 
lives anytime and so why not “Eat and drink for tomorrow 
we die!” 


Again we have the radio to help pour oil on the flame 
by broadcasting obscene love stories, relaying wicked opera 
songs and uttering vulgar slang phrases, dinning from morn- 
ing till night, into the public ear so that we are all in all 
steeped in such an unhealthy atmosphere of roar and lust 
that the breeding of disorderliness among men is as sure 
as eggs is eggs. 


As if what has been remarked above were not enough 
to ruin human integrity, we have now the beastly effrontery 
of giving encouragement to women to bare themselves to 
the skin so that we may feast our eyes on the almost naked 
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JAPANESE FOREIGN TRADE AND PROSPECTS 


The foreign trade of Japan during 1955 moved forward 
most satisfactorily. Export showed a great increase over 
the previous year’s level (which in itself was favourable) 
while import remained at a level approximating the previous 
year’s aggregate. Thus the balance of international pay- 
ments recorded a staggering sum on the black ink side in 
spite of the decrease of special procurement. This favour- 
able tone of foreign trade is still under way this year. 
Public attention is focused on its future developments be- 
cause the present favourable tempo of Japanese economy 
itself owes much to the satisfactory condition of foreign 
trade. However, it is thought that future prospects do not 
necessarily permit optimism. 


figure and pronounce this to be the modern trend in a 
modern civilization. To this, I could never reconcile myself 
as a form of sophistication pardonable even in a society 
where man rules. -I can only cherish the thought that so 
long as woman has not become conscious of the fact that 
her share of dignity in life lies inviolably in her respect 
of her own person and that continuance in the practice to 
please man by submitting to his mean dictates should cease 
immediately, woman will never be able to deliver herself 
from the humiliation of being snubbed a “Plaything” of 
man. We must admit that there is no such thing as equality 
between man and woman. God has made us different from 
each other in a number of ways. Even by our own intel- 
ligence, many things we just cannot help submitting unto 
nature so that it would be more greatly to our own good to 
devote our precious time to the solution of problems ap- 
pertaining to human well-being than to contend for equality 
‘which is relative and illusory instead of being substantial. 
True equality does not lie in physical parity; mutual re- 
spect is the thing. But woman must behave to command 
our respect. It is very unlikely that we would do so in 
the ‘presence of a woman who has stripped herself naked 
to be “gawked at” to foul her dignity and the dignity of 
man as well. Modern fashion has denuded the woman 
enough to corrupt our sense of respect towards her at her 
expense and yet, woman still entertains the idea that this 
is equality and not ignominy in any sense of the word. 
This common, unsound notion among the womenfolk would 
be all very wrong so long as woman does not realize that 
hér basic status in society consists in her personal conduct 
being amenable to the respectability that is hers despite 
the disadvantage of being born a female. 


Even co-education is a system not too good to adopt 
without reservations. It has its evils lying dormantly in 
wait for the uninitiated. Here I must quote from Confucius 
to substantiate the statement of the lurking danger in the 
commingling of youths of both sexes. He said, “There are 
three things the superior man (one of good conduct) guards 
against in life. In youth, when the physical powers are not 
yet settled, he guards against lust. When he is strong and 
the physical powers are full of vigor, he guards against 
quarrelsomeness. When he is old and the animal powers 
are decayed, he guards against covetousness.” And that is 
all there is to it in the way of warning once we are born 
into this world for our mundane existence to show that 
there are moral laws to respect before we can be free in 
our social intercourse. Old China forbears such free mix- 
ing of young people so that as a result, ninety-nine per cent 
of the disastrous aftermaths and sorrows of unrestrained 
association was annulled to our great relief. F 


' furthermore, 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1955 
Foreign Trade Summary 


From the actual customs clearance records, it can be 
seen that export aggregated US$2,010-million. The 1954 
total of $1,630-million was a phenomenal increase of 28 
per cent compared with the previous year 1953 whose ag- 
gregat e was $1,270-million. The 1955 total was most satis- 
factory, showing a further increase of 23 per cent over 
the actual record of 1954. On the other hand, import is 
moving steadily along about the $200-million per month 
line, the total for 1955 being $2,470-million, sustaining a 
leve] about equal to that for 1953 and 1954. 


When the foreign exchange statistics are scrutinized, 
export totalled $1,950-million and import $1,850-million. 
Compared with the previous year, export showed an in- 
crease of $420-million (28 per cent upswing) and import 
a decrease of $110-million (6 per cent downswing). This 
resulted in excess receipts amounting to $110-million. 


It is the first time since the termination of the war 
that the foreign exchange balance registered black ink figures 
only on the basis of exports and imports, it being an epoch- 
making event in the history of Japanese foreign trade. 
When invisible foreign trade is included, international re- 
ceipts totalled $2,660-million. and payments aggregated 
$2,170-million, resulting in a balance of $490-million in 
excess receipts. This figure shows a great improvement over 
the red ink of $190-million in 1953 and the black ink of 
$100-million in 1954. And when the substance is examined 
the dollar balance—most vital to Japanese 
foreign trade—recorded a high total on the black ink 
column of $350-million.in 1955 compared with the $90- 
million on the red ink side in 1954. In addition, the pound 
sterling balance was favourable by $120-million and the 
open account balance was also on the black ink side by 
$15-million. In this way, foreign exchange reserves in- 
creased to $1,320-million at-the end of 1955. This was 
equivalent to 71 per cent of the scale of the annual import 
total. When the sum of $280-million of non-liquid claims 
toward Republic of Korea, Indonesia and Argentina are sub- 
tracted, the foreign’ exchange reserves for free utilization 
aggregates $1,040-million. 


Influence On Japanese Economy 


Foreign trade which exhibited such satisfactory tone 
greatly influenced Japan’s domestic economy. - First of all, 
production rose due to increased demand. In other words, 
industrial production index (1950=100) registered 202.4 in 
1955, showing a hike of 9 per cent over 185.6 of the pre- 
vious year. And producer’s inventories index at the end of 
1955 showed a dip of 13 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year-end due to increased transactions. 


Next, commodity prices for the most part moved un- 
eventfully in spite of the rapid expansion of economy. The 
Bank of Japan’s Tokyo wholesale commodity. price index 
(1952=100) averaged 97.9 for the year, showing a 2 per 
cent drop compared with 99.7 for 1954. This wis due to 
the surplus of production capacity resulting from the in- 
vestment in plants and equipment after the Korean War, 
enabling producers to meet the rapid expansion of demand. 
However, regarding raw materials, the influence of world 
prices made itself felt in categories whose price advances 
were conspicuous; i.e., such items as iron and steel, crude 
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rubber, copper, tin, lead and nickel exhibited a fair degree 
of price upswing. 

Domestic money market moved at a rapid’ pace toward 
easiness; namely, the balance of government payments to 
private quarters showed a payment excess of Y288,700- 
million for the year due to the bumper rice harvest and the 
export excess. Consequently, the cash on hand of city banks 
became greatly mitigated; the Bank of Japan loans to city 
banks were almost all refunded. 


Outline Of Export 


Export for the first half of 1955 maintained a com- 
paratively high level continuing unchanged from the second 
half of the previous year but further leapt upward from 
around August of the same year. Comparing the first half 
with the second half of the year, it is seen that the second 
half registered a marked increase of 26 per cent over the 
first term. This upward trend has been sustained so far 
even during 1956. 

As for export prices, metals, including iron and steel, 
exhibited large-scale price upswings, while textiles which are 
of great importance among Japanese export items, showed 
relatively weaker prices. Consequently, the average price 
level for the year was 93.4, taking 1953 as 100. This was 
4 -per cent below the average of the previous year. 

Observing export trends according to commodity cate- 
gories, textiles continued to maintain their position as the 
staple item of export accounting for a total value of $749- 
million, a 14 per cent increase over the previous year’s 
aggregate. In detail, cotton cloths, which account for the 
highest proportion, did not sell well—in spite of the up- 
swing in the export to the United States and Canada— 
Southeast Asian countries such as Indonesia and Pakistan 
did not show inclination to import them. Taking the place 
of -cotton cloths, staple fibre cloths and rayon cloths ex- 
panded in almost all foreign markets. In the category of 
metals, iron and steel registered a 55 per cent hike over 
the previous year, and non-ferrous metals such as copper 
and aluminium similarly rose by 60 per cent. The machinery 
category as a whole showed a hike of 22 per cent compared 
with the previous year, vessel export exhibiting the most con- 
spicuous rise. In addition, the increase of sundry goods 
items such as toys was also marked. 

The export situation according to different markets: 
The upswing in the dollar area was conspicuous, accounting 
for $820-million out of the aggregate export value amount- 
ing to $2,010-million, this being a 46 per cent increase 
compared with the previous year. This is in clear contrast 
to the export decline in the open account area centring 
around Brazil, Indonesia and the Republic of Korea. Ship- 
ments to the sterling area totalled $650-million, showing a 
steady record of a 31 per cent rise over the previous 
year. The hike in export to India and Australia was 
especially conspicuous. 


Outline Of Import 


The level of import moved sideways through both the 
first half and second half of the year. Import price regis- 
tered an average level for the year of 94.6 (1953=—100), 
maintaining a standard slightly higher than 94.2 of the pre- 
vious year. When items are detailed according to categories, 
rice import fell due to the bumper crop by 22 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year in which emergency import was 
carried out due to the poor harvest. Fibre raw materials 
such as raw cotton and rayon pulp fell by 11 per cent and 
20 per cent, respectively. Machinery dipped by 23, per cent. 

' In contrast, the increase of iron and steel raw materials, 
industrial salt and crude oil—all basic raw materials— 
was conspicuous,- upswings being 32,.35 and 14 per cent 
respectively, And import from open account area as & 
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whole declined slightly. Thus import-export balances ac- 
cording to currencies for dollar, sterling and open account 
areas all showed a general advance toward equilibrium. 


ANALYSIS OF TRADE TRENDS 


The world export total for 1955 showed an upswing of 
approximately 8 per cent compared with the previous year. 
Amidst this situation, there are only a few examples of 
the conspicuous increase recorded by Japan when the 20 
per cent for Belgium and 17 per cent for West Germany 
are excluded. The marked improvement of overseas busi- 
ness can be first mentioned as acting as a direct stimulus 
to such favourable export tone, but Japan’s sound basic 
domestic economic condition made it all the more effective. 
In addition, factors which cannot be overlooked are the 
coming into evidence of the influence of past rationalization 
investments and the progress of market exploitation by the 
efforts of industrialists to expand export trade. 

When the business weather in the United States is 
observed first of all, a very steady recovery has been under 
way since around October of 1954. With the onset of 1955, 
business inscribed a high-speed upward curve supported by 
powerful consumption demand. In addition, industrial in- 
vestment activity became further activated beginning with 
the second half of the year, the year coming to a close 
as a record-breaking boom war. West European nations 
also became oriented toward better business one after 
another from the year-end of 1953. Year 1955 found them 
still continuing the upward course. The prosperity enjoyed 
by American and European nations expanded the import 
demand of all countries, stimulating the export from Japan. 


In West European countries, a relative decline in sur- 
plus export capacity was seen because of the marked ex- 
pansion of the domestic market, but in Japan. domestic 
demand continued nearly unchanged from the previous year’s 
low pitch. And in addition, surplus export capacity suffi- 
cient to meet a large-scale increase in demand had been 
adequately secured in the form of surplus facilities result- 
ing from previous plant and equipment investments. Thus 
in regard to the price level—in contrast to the general 
slightly-upward tendency in European and American coun- 
tries—Japan’s commodity pricés are falling a shade lower 
as previously explained. In this manner, there exists a 
striking contrast in the basic economic tempo at home and 
abroad, and this disparity functioned as a powerful lever 
to bring about a large-scale increase of export shipments. 


Investment in industrial rationalization which rapidly 
expanded after the Korean War and the managerial reform 
carried out during the subsequent deflation period—name- 
ly, industrial rationalization and modernization—have at last 
made their influence effectively felt due to the expansion 
of markets. As a result, productivity of labor rose con- 
spicuously and contributed markedly to the qualitative 
improvement of products, side by side with the elevation 
of technique. Furthermore, the labor productivity rate for 
1955 showed a rise of more than 10 per cent compared with 
the previous year. 

The necessity of opening up new markets had been 
likely to be forgotten but in 1955 a further expansion of 
trade fairs was realized through the efforts of circles con- 
cerned such as trading companies. In other words, practical 
results were at last obtained from publicity campaigns by 
governmental and commercial organizations through the 
staging of sample fairs and the activity of trade agencies. 

The 1955 import total was checked at a low level of only 
8 per cent above ithat of the previous year. The principal 
reason for such stagnancy of import trade was the large- 
scale decline of imported foodstuffs, raw cotton and 
machinery. These are Japan’s staple articles of import. 
As regards the volume of foodstuffs especially, rice was 
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about the same as that for the average year but wheat on 
the contrary increased. In both items, the import values 
fell because import prices dropped strikingly. Import items 
other than the previously-mentioned three have rather ex- 
panded showing an increase of $220-million, or a 14 per 
cent hike compared with the previous year. In substance, 
the import of raw materials supporting the upswing of 
production was conspicuous. 


PRESENT STATE OF TRADE AND ITS OUTLOOK 


Since the beginning of the year, foreign trade in 1956 
has been unfolding smoothly, sustaining the favourable tone 
seen during 1955. Export for the January-May period ag- 
gregated $954-million, an increase of 33 per cent over the 
$717-m'llion level of the same period of the previous year. 
The total for the month of April especially was the highest 
postwar 1¢cord of $209.9-million. On the other hand, the 
import total for the same January-May period was $897- 
million, exceeding by 18 per cent the aggregate of $759- 
million for the same period of the previous year. Thus, 
the scale of both export and import has expanded con- 
siderably. Consequently, excess receipts in the balance of 
international payments for the January-May period regis- 
tered $204-million (monthly average of approximately $41- 
million), showing a level far higher than the $87-million 
(monthly average of approximately $17-million) of the same 
period of the previous year. Recent trends according to 
commodity categories show that export vessels, iron and steel, 
textile and fibre products, etc., lead the export list and raw 
materials are conspicuous on the import list. But along 
the future path of Japan’s foreign trade, now maintaining 
such a satisfactory tone, there is gradually emerging a bar- 
rier obstructing further expansion. First of all, govern- 
ment sources point out following impediments in connection 
with the outlook of Japan’s export trade: 


1. Because Japan’s export trade expansion last year 
was so exceedingly rapid, domestic industries of the import- 
ing countries have set themselves on guard, there being a 
fairly marked emergence of trends toward the imposition 
of import restrictions. As a counter-measure, Japan has 
instituted self-initiated export volume contro] measures, and 
in consequence, a drop in the velocity of export increase 
appears to be unavoidable. 2. What is the forecast of 
future overseas business weather? Even granting that 
American economy will be able to sustain the high level 
seen during 1955, the upward climb of business in West 
European countries is gradually approaching the limit as 
observed even from their tightening-up policies. As a re- 
sult, it can be forecast that surplus export capacity of 
these countries will‘ increase and export competition will ebe 
intensified. 38. Some new system must be formulated be- 
cause the open account trade structure—which has been 
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effective in promoting postwar export trade—is gradually 
losing its functional value. The open account agreement 
was already abolished in the settlement with West Germany 
in 1955 and with Italy, Sweden and Thailand this year. Con- 
siderable effort is necessary in the future in order to 
expand external trade with these countries. 4. In addition, 
it can be expected that the export credit competition cen- 
tring around underdeveloped countries may become further 
intensified. The recent economic rapprochement by Soviet 
Union toward countries of Near and Middle East and 
Southeast Asia has become espec ally noticeable. This is 
certain to bring a far-reaching effect upon Japan’s trade 
with the above-listed areas, in parallel with the advance 
of Communist China centring around its light industries. 
5. And as a domestic problem, the decline of export is 
being feared because domestic demand has just begun to 
expand due to good_business enjoyed since last year, re- 
orienting the hitherto surplus export capacity to the produc- 
tion of “domestic demand” products. 


In addition to the above-listed obstacles, it is necessary 
to direct one’s attention to the considerable decline in the 
competitive power of Japanese export products in the in- 
ternational market due to the upswing of domestic com- 
modity prices. When the problem is thus scrutinized, it 
appears that the export total for 1956 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,200-million, just as forecast by the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, increase of import trade is 
fairly marked of late. Because of this trend, when the 
month of May, 1956, alone is considered, the trade balance 
was in the red for the first time in 12 months. And, though 
the over-all balance of international payments for the same 
month, including invisible trade balance, was in the black 
by $28.4 million, excess receipts declined to only one-half of 
the $52-million recorded for the previous month. 


Regarding letters of credit, the total of export letters 
of credit received from abroad is tapering off, but the total 
of import letters of credit opened here is rather on the 
upswing. However, the inventories of imported raw ma- 
terials are becoming fairly limited compared with the up- 
curve of production. Thus, the increasing expansion of im- 
port can be expected in the future. The worsening of the 
balance of international payments is feared. When the 
situation is viewed in such a way, though Japan’s foreign 
trade, which had been lagging behind, has just found her 
proper way now, ten years after the end of the war, present 
realities seem to permit no feeling of ease. 


In order to promote foreign trade, rationalization must 
be propelled and the industrial foundation be buttressed in 
preparation for the export competition expected in the 
future. Ceaseless efforts for the exploitation of new 
markets are vitally called for by all industries and traders 
of Japan. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Exports and Imports in First Half of 1956 


Foreign trade during the first half of this calendar year 
amounted to US$1,159,836,000 of exports and $1,499,489,000 
of imports showing an import excess of $339,653,000, which 
are all up by $267,833,000 (30 percent up), $277,995,000 
(22.8 percent up), and $10,162,000, respectively, from the 
corresponding period last year. Both export and import 
were new postwar highs as semi-annual figures, overtopping 
the previous highs: $1,119 million of exports for the second 
half of 1955 and $1,412 million of imports for the first half 
of 1954. 


During the period under review, there were notable in- 
creases in exports to the dollar and sterling areas. The rise 
in exports to the dollar area was mainly attributable to the 
active shipments of vessels, machinery, and textile goods. 
Major factor for increased exports to the sterling area was 
improved trade in textile goods, fish and fish products, and 
food and beverages. Imports from the sterling area showed a 
marked increase during the six months. The increase was 
mainly accounted for by foods, beverages, raw materials for 
textiles, and metal ores. From the dollar area, imports of 
mineral fuels and metal ores increased, but food and be- 
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verages decreased. Imports from the open account area de- 
clined due to decrease in food and beverage imports. 


On the list of export items, cotton fabrics ranked first 
with $129,461,000 occupying 11.2 percent of the total ex- 
ports, followed by iron/steel with $116,719,000 (10.1% of 
the total exports), vessels with’ $107,661,000 (9.3%), fish 
and fish products with $58,053,000 (5.0%), clothes with 
$55,478,000 (4.8%), spun rayon fabrics with $51,894,000 
(4.5%), rayon filament fabrics with $43,167,000 (3.7%), 
metal products with $32,894,000 (2.8%), chemical fertilizers 
with $27,828,000 (2.4%), and toys with $24,283,000 (2.1%). 
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On the list of import items, raw cotton came first 
with $238,761,000 or 15.9 percent of the total imports, 
followed by petroleum with $147,489,000 (9.8% of the total 
imports), wool with $106,464,000 (7.1%), rice with 
$79,431,000 (5.8%), ivon/steel scrap with $70,392,000 
(4.7%), sugar with $67,608,000 (4.5%), wheat with $64,- 
342,000 (4.3%), iron ore with $60,422,000 (4.0%), soya- 
beans with $45,311,000 (3.0%), and coal with $42,900,000 
(2.9%). 


Quoted hereunder are the figures of exports and im- 
ports in the first half of 1956 calendar year: 


(Value: in US$1,000) 


First Half of 1956 First Half >f 1955 


Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Food & beverages ......... 88,458 
Fish & fish products tons 97,201 58,053 67,185 
Wess Papicssincd ome aeelapa « 1,000 Ibs 9,690 2,519, 7,495 
Textile: G& DTOduees swiss < ncloleiaisisinnowieins,» an 399.850 
Raw (sie os. os bales 32,641 18,108 30,747 
Cotten yarn ese sees 1,000 Ibs. 15,394 14,089 12,087 11,339 
Rayon: fllament¢/iyarw). 200.756 ren. ra &,063 3,850 1,169 
BPRDITAYOR. YARN” 2 sh patiees ols me <e area's ia: seate ial z 16,872 7,480 011 
Cotton fabrics 1,000 sq. yds. 622,070 129,461 98,8835 
Silk fabrics ¥ 18,121 9,639 6.905 
Rayon filament fabrics ai 221,050 141,315 2A,RR3 
Spun rayon fabrics .,... ; 299,775 22K 26 , 
WORN GR ge ania em ciseisices sass 
Pharm. & chem. products 
Chemical fertilizer ....... tons 494,296 
Non-metal mineral products 
Cement agai csaies «<2 tons RS1.904 
CASTS | TE eae eee eae ee 
LOLS I Ge HS DNOMUCER | Maccce Bia e hte festa as «gata eb l aig o &.« aki» ce eka Satin wie 717,618 5 
Spam watber WE emcee veead vee nee iss een ees te eer taesaedes tous 19,519 116,719 997.49s 
Non-ferrous metals a 23,694 12,516 
Metale DrGaducts. ~lwsttie. . hia... «a eRe aie 32,894 
DL aChinies "pots sb tae Ripa choise Svein sini eituee hin AS 206,305 


Tex. machines & 
Sewing machines 
Vessels 


parts 


Total: ADB DOG Ue CSD Gano HS TUT S Sao TEED ATE COTE OUR HED OL Cn ner meni a 
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Food & beverages 
Rice 


SIGE a ce ac cassis 
Textile materials 
Rayon pulp 
1) beeen RA aso rod Sark aindenane. Spa giE 
Raw cotton 
Hard & bast fibers 
PB ties We eorriees  2 Set ctain iat « tea ota ratat a ashe < Pars. « shaieeua omianeye F <iatate « dois efaatvtne 
Iron ores antes 
Tron/steel scrap : 
Non-ferrous metal ore 
Non-metal minerals 
Phosphate ore 
Salt 
Mineral 
Weel S Pe rcs 
Petroleuni "eo... esa 08s 
Other raw materials 
Raw hides 
Soya berns 
Crude rubber 
Lumber 
Pharm. & chem. products 
Potassie fertilizer 
Machines 
Others ee 
Bock tallow eis Samcvoa css soamine Micersle a ao Seco hie er 


fuels 


Total: ar pemvetits simiacnva ts Wapa¥y x stata arate wets: ar Ba cle ae Sew sictn Magee ote se\si0 


T3850 16.406 TOO, 3R6 

443 107,661 14s 

266,469 167,780 

26,956 19,481 

ft. 284,272 321,631 


1,159,836, 


92,0025 


First Half of 1956 First Half of 1955 


Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
281,589 
tons 556,177 79,451 666,657 104,592 
” 431,158 28,503 275,536 19,750 
a 902,512 64,342 971,708 
”» 620,909 67,608 506,967 
384,381 
tons 49,524 10,406 43,455 
1,000 Ibs. 150,259 106,464 110,964 
Pte 781,713 238,761 594,161 
” 103,058 11,622 88,252 
179,456 
tons 8,415,421 60,422 2,165,684 30,456 
” 1,078,992 79,392 414,366 18,078 
” 646,763 26,903 419,214 13,261 
43,544 31,564 
tons 771,154 18,261 183,639 19,133 
” 1,151,821 14,860 875,647 8,867 
193,685 137,251 
tons 1,907,588 42,900 1,367,667 26,044 
kl 7,276,277 147,489 5,779,787 108,550 
174,125 171,164 
tons 35,235 13,614 30,197 10,708 
” 409,040 45,511 58,911 
a 46,588 35,011 28,986 
M3 1,135,086 34,650 30,006 
75,653 54.869 
tons 874.629 18,825 17,489 
82,681 67,047 
84,377 55,561 
tons 47,221 10,111 POAT 12,208 


1,499,489 1,221,494 
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Watches to China 


Chinese are growing more time-conscious as they have 
been importing watches from Japan, especially since the end 
of last year. Three watch makers, Seikosha, Citizen Watch 
Co., and Orient Watch Co. have taken care of the supplies. 
The watch shipments are as follows: 


Period of 

shipment Shipment Value 
Dec.-Mar. 1956 40,000 pes US$280,000 
Apr.-June 51,000 $355,000 
July-Sept. 48,000 $336,000 


contracts concluded 


Beside those mentioned above, one of the makers con- 
cluded an export contract for 27,000 watches for the value 
of US$154,000 to be shipped during October and December, 
and another one is to make a monthly shipment of 5,000 
watches to the same destination from October until March 
next year for the total of 30,000 pieces for $168,000. A third 
company holds negotiation for shipment of their products. 
Thanks to the export to Red China, suppliers are very much 
optimistic about the outlook of the watch export. Monthly 
production of watches at present is 200,000 pieces. To meet 
the improving situation, three manufacturers are making 
preparations to boost their production. 


Sheet Glass Industry 


The total output in Jan./June was 3,483,798 cases (one 
case contains 100 square feet of sheet glass, irrespective of 
the thickness)- and deliveries 3,342,757 cases, showing 15.4 
percent and 10.9 percent rise, respectively, from the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Breakdown of the deliveries is as follows: 
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Comparison with 


Categories Quantity like period 1955 
Domestic. 9-5, 2,584,324 cases 9.1% up 
Bxport 2). 498,234 15.4% up 
Makers own consump- 
LiOTIME eee 260,199 21.8% up 
Total Qitsecckeace an 3,342,757 cases 


Advance in export was due to the increased shipments 
to the United States. Makers’ own consumption means the 
sheet glass to be used by them for the manufacture of 
higher-grade glass. The stockpile of the goods at the end 
of June rose so high as to reach 421,140 cases showing a 
36 percent enlargement from that at the similar time last 
year, but the rise is not to be worried about because it has 
been brought about by the fact that one of the big makers 
had the stock of glass for its own use for products of higher 
quality piled up without using much while a part of its pro- 
duction equipment was not temporarily in operation.. When 
this is taken into account, the level of the stock of market- 
able glass was rather lower than the like figure of last year. 


Expanding Port of Tokyo 


Advance of Tokyo Port after the war is really astound- 
ing. Formerly Tokyo depended upon Yokohama Port, which 
is 25 miles south of the capital and nearer to the mouth of 
Tokyo Bay. After the war Tokyo Port has undergone a 
transformation and is still under further development to 
become a first-rate international port. Exports shipped 
through Tokyo Port during Jan./June 1956 amounted to 
165,536 tons for Y21,247 million against 124,943 tons and 
Y13,969 million for the corresponding period last year, show- 
ing a 50 percent improvement -in value. Imports were 
1,121,578 tons or Y40,433 million against 811,589 tons or 
Y30,367 million last year, scoring a 30 percent improvement 
in value. Values of exports and imports represent 5 percent 
and 7 percent, respectively, of the total exports and imports 
of Japan. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Economic White Paper for F.Y. ’55-’56: Essentials of 


the Economic Planning Board’s 1956 Economic Report are as 
below: 


(1) The Japanese economy during the fiscal year 
ended March 1956 was the best of post-war years. It was 
marked by; (a) swelling exports and big improvement in 
the balance of payments, (b) expanding industrial produc- 
tion along with favorable exports, and bumper crops which 
together raised national income by about 10%—all this 
economic growth being accomplished without hardly invit- 
ing price rises, and (c) progress in economic normalization 
including correction of the over-lending position of banks 
and dips in long and short term rates. (2) Outside of 
foreign trade, economic levels during F.Y. ’55-’56 surpassed 
those of pre-war, indicating that the process of post-war 
economic rehabilitation has come to an end. Henceforth, 
fast economic growth propped by urgent demands for 
economic resurgence will slow down, and effects of the 
business cycle are expected to become more prominent. (3) 
In order to promote stable progress of the Japanese economy 
henceforth under the new situation, infusion into the 
economy of Western practices of innovation and trans- 
formation are necessary prerequisites. Without this, Japan 


will be incapable of competing in the growingly competitive 
world markets on an equal basis with the advanced countries, 


Restrictions on Purchase by Aliens of Outstanding 
Shares Rescinded: According to the Protocol of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between Japan and 
U.S.A., restrictions (based on law concerning foreign in- 
vestments) on purchase of outstanding shares in Japanese 
enterprises by aliens, with yen, will not be applied to U.S. 
nationals accorded national treatment, on and after Octo- 
ber 30th 1956. In line with this provision, the Japanese 
Gov’t has finally decided om the policy to admit an excep- 
tion to the law concerning foreign investments and rescinded 
the said restrictions, in reference to, not only U.S. nationals 
but other aliens accorded equal treatment. However, restric- 
tions will continue on purchase of outstanding shares of 
enterprises listed under Article 7, Paragraph 2 of the Treaty 
such as public utilities, shipbuilding and banking. 


Agreement on French Franc Bonds Signed: The long 
pending agreement between Japan and France on- the dis- 
posal of 4% French franc Bonds was finally consummated 


on July 27th. Provisions are: (1) Nominal values 
of principal and interest will be raised to 12 times, 
(2) Final redemption of principal will be extended 


August 23, 1956 


15 years from the current 1970. (3) Part of the 
interest payments in arrears will be spread over the next 
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of principal and interest will be paid 9,496 francs (incl. 
unpaid interest) for each 500 franc bond. This marks the 


10 years. (4) Bond holders desiring immediate payment final agreement on disposal of foreign bonds issued by the 
Japanese Gov’t. 
Selected Indicators 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Dec. Dee. June Dec. Dec. May June July 
535,924 562,947 
Bank Notes 576,431 629,891 534,214 622,061 673,890 561,421 596,909 597,512 
Wholesale Price 
Index Onn: 102.8 Dad 98.0 97.9 101.3 101.4 (101.5) 
Ind. prod. Index 134.2 172.6 163.4 172.9 199.1 212-2 216.4 
Export ($1,000) 113,636 139,742 123,461 190,022 249,180 194,961 210,264 
Import ($1,000) 201,755 264,474 195,996 172,939 233,345 271,747 280,178 
Production of Essential Commodities 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Commodities (unit) Mon. Mon. Mon. Mon. Apr May June 
Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. 
Coal (1000 M.T.) 3,613 3,986 3,560 3,535 3,783 3,929 3,915 
Pig-iron ( 4 ) 290 410 384 435 485 515 477 
Steel ( Fr ) 406 434 466 578 634 647 642 
Electrolytie copper (M.T.) 7,867 9,386 8,874 9,448 9,006 10,826 11,331 
Zine (oe) 5,836 7,482 8,489 9,377 12,524 12,158 11,350 
Aluminum Corse) 8,555 4,200 4,426 4,792 5,478 5,784 5,603 
Sulphur (cue) 14,705 15,336 15,642 16,868 18,943 20,064 20,000 
Cement (1000 M.T.) 593 807 890 880 1,181 1,113 1,068 
Ammonium 
sulphate ( 7 ) 163 163 173 177 203 212 207 
Raw silk (bale—132 Ibs.) 21,391 20,893 21,493 24,123 225306 20,306 20,903 
Cotton yarn (mil. Ibs.) 65 91 85 77 88 90 93 
Cotton fabric (mil. sq. yds.) 187 259 265 252 300 295 3801 
Rayon fabric _ ) 41 54 55 65 76 76 78 


PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES IN 


LORY © 


Some ten years ago, the old Japanese education system 
was completely revised following Japan’s defeat in the last 
war. As a result, altogether 226 Government, public and 
private universities, or 495 when junior colleges are in- 
cluded, have been created. Japan’s private universities 
make up two-thirds of all universities of the country. Many 
of them are by no means inferior to Government and public 
universities, and they are proud of their respective traditions 
and school spirits. 

More and more students from Near East and Southeast 
Asian countries have been enrolling in Japan’s private uni- 
versities in recent years. 

Following are the principal private universities gf long 
standing in Tokyo. (Note: (a) Stands for number of 
teachers; (b) Number of students; (c) Number of graduates 
and (d) Number of foreign students currently enrolled). 

(1) Aoyama Gakuin (Founded in 1878; Co-ed). 

Ever since its inception, the Aoyama Gakuin has em- 
phasized on high mora] standards based on the Christian 
spirit as well as on practical education. It was started by 
Miss Dora Schoonmaker and Sen Tsuda as a girls’ high 
school. The present name was adopted in 1895. In 1920, 
three Departments were created: Practical Education, Home 
Economics and Dressmaking. The present Women’s Junior 
College was opened in 1950 with two Departments: Liberal 
Arts (Japanese Literature and English Literature), and the 
Home Economics. 

(a) 380; (b) 5,800; (c) 25,000; (d) 10. 


(2) Chuo University (Founded in 1885, Co-ed). 


From the beginning of its establishment, it has been 
the aim of this school to bring up moderate and fair-minded 
gentlemen who respected the simple and austere English 
culture and tradition. This became the characteristic school 
spirit and tradition of this campus. It was the first univer- 
sity to establish a night school. In 1920 it became a univer- 
sity and created a graduate school. The correspondence 
school in the department of law today has more than 10,000 
students throughout Japan. The Comparative Law Institute 
attached to the University is the only one of its kind in the 
Orient. and has created much interest in the U.S. Its Uni- 
versity course includes five Colleges: Law, Economics, Com- 
merce, Technical Science and Literature. Chuo’s wrestling 
team was formed only in 1946, but it has won the Class A 
championships several times, and represented Japan at the 
Helsinki Olympics in 1952. 


(a) 650; (b) 37,000; (c) 70,000; (d) 230. 


(3) Japan Women’s University (Founded in 1901; 


women only). 


This University aims at elevating the ‘social status of 
women through higher education. It was established at a 
time when men were held to be the superior sex in Japan. 
The college is divided into two departments: Home Econo- 
mies and Literature. The Home Economics Department 
offers majors in pediatrics, dietetics and living art (which 
consists of two different majors of housing and clothing), 
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social welfare, and home physics (physics-chemistry and 
chemical agriculture). The Literature Department has 


four majors: Japanese literature, English literature, history 
and education. 

(a) 210; (b) 7,800; (c) 14,000; (d) 2. 

(4) Hosei University (Founded in 1879; Co-ed). 

This was the first private law school when it was created 
in 1879. <A year after its founding, Dr. G. E. Boissonade, 
legal counsel to the Japanese Government and Dr. George 
Appert, an economist, were invited as lecturers to introduce 
French jurisprudence and culture to this school in contrast 
to the English legal studies prevalent in Japan at that time. 
The French influence by these scholars has become the 
traditional academic spirit of this campus. It had the fol- 
lowing three divisions in 1949 when a new universily system 
was introduced into Japan: literature, law and economics. 
Since then Departments of Engineering and Sociology have 
been added. It boasts of over 80,000 graduates. The 
school authorities hope to see an exchange of professors 
and students with American, French and the Soviet Union 
counterparts. Hosei’s track and field team, formed in 
1921, has made remarkable progress in postwar days and 
sent a number of its boys to several world’s events. 

(a) 400; (b) 18,000; (c) 55,000; (d) 150. 


(5) Keio University (Founded in 1858; Co-ed). 

The late Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, great teacher, founded 
Keio Gijuku, a small private school, in 1858 in order to 
foster “Gentlemen Who Believe in Independence and Self- 
Respect.” When it was reorganized and made into a uni- 
versity, President Charles William Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity contributed greatly to the progress of Keio by sending 
three young American scholars to the campus. The School 
of Medicine, established in 1917, was the first medical de- 
partment in a private university in Japan. The academic 
courses of Keio are as follows. Faculty of Literature, 
Faculty of Economics, Faculty of Law, School of Medicine, 
Faculty of Engineering, Graduate School and University 
Correspondence Courses. The baseball team of Keio is, with 
its rival team of Waseda University, one of the two top- 
ranking university teams of all in Japan. 

(a) 2,153; (b) 20,000; (c) 46,000; (d) 30. 

(6) Meiji Gakuin University (Founded in 1877; Co-ed). 

The origin of this University was Hepburn School 
established in 1863 by Dr. Hepburn. He is the originator 
of the Hepburn system of romanization of Japanese. Mr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, world famous Japanese Christian, studied 
in this University. There are two departments, one for 
English Literature and Sociology and the other for Ccm- 
merce and Economics. 

(a) 200; (b) 4,300; (c) 18,200; (d) 22. 

(7) Meiji University (Founded in 1881; Co-ed). 

This was known in its early days as the Meiji Horitsu 
(Law) Gakko. In contrast with the general method in 
most schools of higher learning that concentrated on trans- 
lating foreign language text-books, Meiji taught its students 
various law theories and precedents. The school stressed 
study of French law, thus making the respect of civil liberty 
its school spirit. The late Genro Prince Kinmochi Saionji 
was among the early lecturers, Meiji’s university courses 
include 7 Colleges of Law, Commerce, Politics and Econo- 
mics, Literature, Technical Science, Agriculture and Com- 
mercial Management. 

(a) 255; (b) 27,000; (c) 90,000; (dad) 287. 

(8) Nihon University (Founded in 1889; Co-ed). 

This University (originally named Nihon Horitsu (Law) 
Gakko) was established by the then Prime Minister Aritomo 
Yamagata, whose aspiration was to create a Japanese juris- 
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prudence independent of the French and British legal studies. 
This is the only university which has a Department of 
Odontology as part of the university, whose graduates 
already number as many as 8,000. There are eight Colleges 
in this University: Law, Literature, Economics, Art, Techni- 
cal Science, Medicine, Dental Medicine, and Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science. The swimming team of this University, 
together with the name of “Flying Fish of Fujiyama’”’ 
(Hironoshin Furuhashi) is famous throughout Japan. 

(a) 1,700; (b) 47,000; (c) 100,000; (d) 140. 

(9) Senshu University (Founded in 1880; Co-ed). 

In 1949, the school was made a new system university 
according to the law. It has, as its university courses, 
Colleges of Economics, Commerce and Law. With scholar- 
ships and fellowships for which this University is noted, it 
is giving much help to young working men who want to 
study. The Senshu University’s table tennis team sent dele- 
gates to the international championships in London in 1954 
and also won the Swaythling Cup and the Corbillion Cup 


at the London and Utrecht (Holland) championships in 
1955. 

(a) 300; (b) 6,000; (c) 20,000; (d) 35. 

(10) St. Paul’s University (Rikkyo Daigaku: Founded 


in 1873; Co-ed). 

“Pro Deo Et Patria” was the motto of Right Reverend 
Channing M. Williams, American Protestant Missionary, 
when he founded this school in 1873. His aim was to pro- 
vide the Japanese youth with character building education. 
St. Paul’s has steadily established a fine tradition based upon 
Christian principles during its 80 years’ existence. It has 
three departments: The Literature Department includes 
Christian ethics, English and American literature, sociology, 


history and psychology. The Economic Department has 
economics and business management. The Science Depart- 
ment has educational affairs, physics and chemistry. St. 


Paul’s University has close connection with American educa- 
tion and religious circles and is noted for a number of 
foreign professors on its faculty. Particularly in recent 
years, contacts with America and Britain have been inten- 
sified. 

(a) 355; (b) 4,800; (c) 10,000; (d) 30 

(11) Tsuda College (Founded in 1900; Women only). 

Miss Umeko Tsuda, founder of the Joshi Higaku-juku 
(Women’s English School), the predecessor of Tsuda Col- 
lege, was one of the most eminent and progressive woman 
educators in the Meiji era in Japan. Studying in the United 
States in her teenage, she learned about the education of 
women based on the principles of Christianity. The 
College aims at sending out to the world well-rounded 
women, imbued with the spirit of service and zeal for in- 
telligent participation in worthy causes of international 
character. The art and science department is divided into 
the English and mathematics divisions. The English divi- 
sion is noted for its old tradition. 

(a) 65; (b) 800; (c) 8,500; (d) 0. 

(12) Waseda University (Founded in 1882; Co-ed). 

The great statesman of Meiji, Shigenobu Okuma, found- 
ed Tokyo Senmon Gakko in 1882, which later became 
Waseda University. Okuma’s ideal was “to uphold the 
independence of learning, to promote the practical utiliza- 
tion of knowledge and to create good citizenship,’’ which 
soon became the educational policy of this University. The 
university division consists of 6 Colleges; Politics and Econo- 
mics, Law, Literature, Education, Commerce and Science 
and Technology. The Waseda baseball team vies with Keio 
University for the intercollegiate championship almost every 
year and never fails to draw a capacity house. 

(a) 1,100; (b) 25,000; (c) 100,000; (d) 170. 
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OKINAWA LAND PROBLEM 


The Okinawan land problem has again come into the 
limelight with the publication of the Price Report. The 
area of the land requisitioned by the U.S. Forces already 
amounts to 42,000 acres, or approximately 12 per cent of 
the total area of the Okinawan islands. The Okinawan 
inhabitants fee] that if any more land is taken from them, 
the agriculture and economy of their islands would be 
endangered. Their dissatisfaction against the U.S. Forces 
has also been mounting because of the low rent paid them 
for use of the requisitioned lands. 


The Okinawan viewpoint on the land problem is con- 
tained in the four principles outlined by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Ryukyu Government. They are: (1) Per- 
manent use of lands shall not be resorted to through out- 
right purchases or blanket payments of rents. (2) Appro- 
priate rents and full compensation shall be paid for the 
lands presently being used. (3) Appropriate compensa- 
tion shall be paid for all damages inflicted by the U.S. 
Forces. (4) Unnecessary lands shall be released as early 
as possible and new lands shall not be requisitioned. 


The latest Price Report can be termed generally fair 
in the sense that it took into consideration to a considerable 
extent the desires of the Okinawan inhabitants. The find- 
ings of the Price Investigative Sub-Committee failed, how- 
ever, to take into account the feelings of the Okinawans 
concerning the acquisition of new tracts of land, a point on 
which the inhabitants had pinned their hopes. 


The position of the United States toward Okinawa is 
principally a strategic one. Thus, from the viewpoint that 
every priority must be given to this consideration, the sub- 
committee recommended blanket payments of rents to ac- 
quire permanent land rights, a measure which the Okinawans 
are most vehemently opposed. It also approved the acquisi- 
tion of another 12,000 acres of land by the Marine Corps. 
The Okinawan people have expressed most strong opposition 
to these recommendations. The Legislative Assembly of the 


Ryukyu Government promptly drew up a resolution against 
the report and presented it to the American side. A fierce 
opposition movement has also been started with a five-man 
consultative committee as the nucleus. It is composed of 
representatives from the Legislative Assembly, Administra- 
tive Government, Committee of Heads of Cities, Towns 
and Villages, Committee of the Federation of Lands Used 
by the Military and the Committee of the Speakers of the 
Assemblies of Cities, Towns and Villages. 

The Committee for Promoting the Settlement of the 
Okinawan Land Problem organized by Okinawans residing 
in Japan has petitioned the Prime Minister’s Office and the 
Foreign Office with the reselution adopted by the Ryukyu 
Legislature. As the Price Report was published on the eve 
of the election for the House of Councillors in Japan, it 
was taken up as a domestic political problem. The reper- 
cussions, as a result, have been tremendous. In view of 
Okinawa’s extreme population density, the reliance’ of the 
inhabitants on the land is very great. The seemingly re- 
ligious attachment of the Okinawans to their land is also 
a well known fact. The ancestor worship of the Okinawan 
people is a strong traditional force, and it is difficult for 
outsiders to understand the feeling of losing the land handed 
down generation by generation in Okinawa. If their final 
hope of having their lands returned at some future date 
is taken away from them, it is not hard to imagine how 
gravely they will feel about it. Behind the strong opposi- 
tion of the Okinawan people against the establishment of 
the long-term right of use of land by the blanket payments 
of rents lies this deep attachment to their land. 

The inhabitants of Okinawa have been aroused into 
fierce opposition because (1) even if blanket payments are 
accepted, there is practically no way the money can be put 
to advantageous use owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the islands; and (2) the lands remaining for the inhabi- 
tants who are forced to move out owing to nequisition are 
few and desolate. 


KOREA’S SHIPPING & AVIATION 


Maritime Transport: The first ship-building project was 
launched with a grant of $2,710,000 of Government funds 
and Korean ships replaced all Japanese cargo ships by May 
5, 1954. Shipment of FOA goods via Korean ships was 
agreed to by the United States in. all cases practicable. 


Maritime transportation fees for passengers were raised 
55%, cargo fees 50%. The Republic of Korea was admit- 
ted as a member nation of the International Loadline Con- 
vention on September 10, 1954, enabling her to participate 
in international shipping circles. 


The Daehan Ship-Owners Association was established in 
order to coordinate the operations of the ship agents. The 
new organization was formally approved by the Government 
on October 21, 1954. 


Two 25-ton-class fishing boats and three 13-ton-class 
custom patrol boats were launched during the 1954 ship- 
building program. Loan contracts (with the United States) 
for six FS-type and six BA-type vessels were renewed. 


The Maritime Commission has been investigating all 
maritime concerns and their activities, and made numerous 
studies and resultant recommendations on the methods of 
streamlining the Korean maritime service. For example, 
through the efforts of the Commission, the precedent was 
established that all repairs of vessels insured by the Lloyd 
Insurance Company may hereafter be done in Korea. The 
Daehan Shipyard in Pusan can carry out repairs. All in- 


sured ships will henceforth carry Vessel Survey Certificates 
and Seaman’s Licenses as required by the ROK Maritime 
Commission, a practice similar to the American system. 

Air Transportation: The Korean National Airlines 
added to: its regular services two flights per week between 
Seoul and Taegu and one flight per week between Seoul and 
Hongkong. The Aviation College received seven L-4 planes 
from the ROK Air Force for training and educational pur- 
poses. Approyal was granted on an FOA project to install 
communication and signal facilities at the Seoul National 
Airport, with an estimated cost of $110,000. 


A comparative analysis shows that KNA (Korean 
National Airlines) operated soundly and _ extensively in 
1954 :— 

Airlines No. of Passengers Freight Mail 

(Ibs.) (Ibs.) 

KNA 
Domestic 43,616 299,492 8,154 
International: Out 1,220 13,243 6,899 
International: In 1,228 68,987 2,003 
International Total 2,448 132,230 8,902 

CAT 
International: Out 1,562 78,245 9,517 
International: In 1,699 601,970 94,685 
Total 3,261 608,215 104,202 

NWA 
International: Out 3,901 100,331 70,767 
International: In 3,773 230,081 62,508 
Total 7,674 330,412 133,275 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Total Philippine copra exports in 1955 amounted to 
786,400 metric tons—24,000 tons higher than the previous 
record of 772,000 tons in 1951. The value of last year’s 
shipments, however, came to only P232,000,000, as com- 
pared with receipts of P306,000,000 for the 1951 exporta- 
tion. Last year’s valuation was also lower than the 
P260,000,000 received for 763,200 tons shipped in 1954. Of 
last year export trade in coconut products, the U.S. account- 
ed for 49.7%, as against 72.6% in 1949. Europe last year 
took 38.2% as compared with 21.7% in 1949. 


More Philippine copra will be needed by Sweden this 
year to bolster its margarine industry. Unusually cold wea- 
ther has destroyed most of the winter rapeseed crop in 
Sweden, with the result that oil yield from the two annual 
crops will be 60% under last year. Last year Sweden im- 
ported 67,600 tons of copra and 247,760 bushels of soybeans. 
Current higher prices for soybeans and lower prices for 
copra are expected to give imports of Philippine copra a 
decided advantage in the Swedish market. 


asked the 
undertake 
it expects 


The Philippine Coconut Administration has 
National Economic Council for permission to 
trading operations in subsidiary products which 
shortly to begin manufacturing froin fresh coconuts. 
PHILCOA intends to acquire Stanley Hiller processing 
machines, which are designed to eliminate the intermediary 
use of copra in the manufacture of coconut oil. The 
machines also make possible the extraction of flour as a 
by-product in the processing of the fresh coconuts. 


The National Economic Council formulated a policy on 
the establishment of cotton textile mills in the Philippines, 
as proposed by the government’s National Development 
Company. The NDC demands tax exemption for additional 
textile mills in the country. It proposed that cotton spin- 
ning units should be installed ahead of weaving and/or 
finishing plants on the grounds that: 1. Local production 
of knitting yarns will be increased to a level sufficient to 
supply the requirements of local knitting mills. 2. Local 
production of yarns will mean greater use of local raw 
materials and thereby encourage the increased production of 
such yaw materials. It will also increase employment. 3. 
The grant of new foreign exchange allocations for the im- 
portation of cotton weaving yarns and/or grey cloth will 
adversely affect the operation of the Ilocos and the General 
~ Textile Mills. 


Arrangements to import a $1,200,000 ramie degumming 
and spinning mill early next year have been completed by 
the recently organized Ramie Textiles, Inc., according to 
Vicente A. Araneta, president of the corporation. He said 
that delivery of the machinery waits only the approval of 
the National Economic Council and dollar allocations from 
the Central Bank. The mill will follow a process developed 
by the Fischer Brothers Co. of Switzerland for the simpified 
degumming of ramie. The machinery itself was purchased 
from the Mulhouse Co, of France. Equipped with 6,480 
spindles, with a capacity of 2,000 kilos of decorticated ramie 
per eight-hour shift, the mill will be erected in the outskirts 
of Manila. The Fischer Brothers Co. will invest an ad- 
ditional P1,100,000 in Ramie Textiles, Inc., and one of the 
brothers will come to the Philippines to serve on the firm’s 
board of directors. 


From $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of Philippine 
ramie cloth can be exported to the U.S. every year if the 
Philippines will set up a ramie processing industry that can 


meet this demand. 
popular. 


The ramie “barong tagalog” is very 


The Floro textile interests which now operate a knitting 
mill in Pasig town, about ten miles from Manila, are ex- 
panding into the spinning business. A $2,000,000 spinning 
plant is planned, which will be headed by Valeriano Floro, 
vice president and general manager of the Floro Knitting 
Mills. Floro, at-the age of 32 one of the youngest manu- 
facturing executives in the country, is credited with the 
introduction into the Philippines of the Redman process in 
pre-shrinking knitwear. 


The Bureau of Fisheries is working to develop a tuna 
fishing industry in the Philippines. The bureau has been 
sending technical trainees abroad for three-month tours of 
observation and study in the fisheries of Thailand and Japan, 
under a program sponsored by the National Economie Coun- 
cil and the U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 
It hopes that the introduction of effective Japanese tuna 
fishing gear and methods will encourage private capital in 
the Philippines to enter the industry on a large scale. Al- 
ready a large number of requests for information and tech- 
nical assistance have been received. 


A factory to manufacture cellulose in the Philippines 
from common cogon grass is being planned by a Manila 
businessman. Jose B. Policarpio, president of the Philip- 
pine Processing Corp., left for Tokyo to study modern 
methods of cellulose production and to canvass possibilities 
for machinery for the factory. He hopes to turn out cellu- 
lose to be used by local textile and paper mills in the manu- 
facture of synthetic yarns and parchment. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission approved the 
merger of three associated mining companies into a single 
company under the name of Itogon-Suyoc Mines, Inc., headed 
by Mrs. Mary Marsman. The firm will increase its capital 
stock from P2,500,000 to P8,000,000, divided into shares 
having a par value of P0.10 each. It will enlarge the capa- 
city of the Itogon Mill and build a new Suyoc mill, concen- 
trating on the production of copper and other base metals. 
The three companies involved in the merger were Itogon 
Mining, Suyoc Consolidated and Palidan-Suyoc. 


The Philippine Oil Development Co., through its vi¢e- 
president, A. M. Macleod, issued a report on the company’s 
drilling operations in its Tumauini No. 1 well in the Caga- 
yan Valley of northern Luzon. The well reached a depth 
of 10,414 feet on June 11, when operations had to halt 
temporarily because of mechanical trouble in the engines and 
pump. Replacement parts were ordered from the United 
States, and on July 16 preparations were made to resume 
drilling. The drillers, after a variety of mechanical diffi- 
culties in reopening the hole, had again, as of the date of 
the report, reached 5,000 feet. The report continues: 


“However, we cannot say that we are out of our 
troubles, as, due to the condition of the lower part of the 
casing, it may become more and more difficult to pass 
through the damaged section when pulling out and running 
in with a new bit. The possibility exists that we may not 
be able to pull out through the casing. Prior to drilling 
our hole it was assumed that basement would be reached 
at a depth no greater than 9,000 feet and our casing pro- 
gram and operating plans were made accordingly. With 
the knowledge acquired from our drilling that the sedi- 
mentary beds in the Cagayan Valley are thicker than ex- 
pected, and although our present rig is capable of drilling 
to 14,000 feet, your board has decided, on the recommenda- 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The Philippine Government will take advantage of a 
$10,000,000 U.S. Government loan, provided for as part of 
the regular ICA assistance to the Philippines. The loan, in 
effect, will add $10,000,000 to the international reserves of 
the Philippines. It is planned to use the money as follows: 
for power development, harbor improvements and gravity 
irrigation projects, $3,300,000; for the purchase and sale of 
commodities and _ services to private persons and firms, 
$6,700,000. Proceeds from the latter category will then be 
made available for loans through the Industrial Center 
to persons or groups who qualify. Such loans will be in 
addition to other funds which IDC now makes available in 
the form of outright dollar assistance and peso time deposit 
programs. Repayment of the $10,000,000 loan will begin 
in four years and will be made in semi-annual] installments, 
with interest at 3% if repaid in dollars and 4% if repaid 
in pesos. 


tion of the president of the company, to augment the capa- 
city of the rig by ordering two new sets of large General 
Motors twin diesel engines and a néw high capacity oil well 
slush pump.” 


As for evidences of oil in the well, the report notes: 
“A sidewall core taken at 9030 feet had a pronounced 


gasoline odor and was covered with oil stains. This 
sample was sent to a reliable Jaboratory in the United 
States for analysis of the hydrocarbon content. This show- 


ed a free oil content of about 60 barrels per acre-foot. The 
analysis also suggested that the oil was high-gravity (35-45 
degrees API), with a paraffin to intermediate base. Micro- 
faunal examination of ditch samples taken from 10,414 feet, 
where we had to stop drilling on account of mechanical 
repairs, showed that the beds are still middle miocene and 
belong to the middle lubuagan formation. This is still 
above the sands of the lower lubuagan formation (lower 
miocene) which we were attempting to reach as our main 
objective.” 


The Philippines has large reserves of copper oxide ores 
which will become increasingly valuable as world deposits 
of high grade copper ores become exhausted. Present 
known reserves of higher grade ores may last only about 33 
more years. Accordingly, a bright future is predicted for 
such copper oxide deposits in the Philippines as those in the 
Cordillera Central, about 40 miles north of Lepanto. Oxide 
resources at Sipalay and on the Atlas Consolidated property 
on Cebu are being stockpiled for processing at a later date. 


The Liberty Chromite Mining Corp. is _ stockpiling 
chromite ore at its mine site near Puerto Princesa, Palawan, 
for shipment in the near future after the company com- 
pletes construction of a loading dock at the port town. 


The U.S. Navy’s largest air installation on foreign 
territory and a major U.S. base on the perimeter of the 
Communist world was commissioned in Cubi, Bataan. The 
base, which has an 8,000-foot runway capable of handling 
the largest atomic bombers and which will cost $80,000,000 
when completed, is scheduled to play an important role in 
the defense plans of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Construction of the Cubi Point base, which-has been 
underway for five years, involved the moving of a 1,200-foot 
mountain by Navy Seabees, one of the most gigantic earth- 
moving projects ever undertaken. Combined with the al- 
ready important U.S. naval base at Subic Bay, the new in- 
stallation gives the U.S. one of its biggest naval complexes 
west of Pearl Harbor. 


A squadron of Sabrejet fighters will be included in 
U.S. military aid to the Philippines this year. The 30 Sabre- 
jets will be delivered in the final quarter of the fiscal year. 
In the earlier quarters the Philippines will receive 137,000 
gallons of high octane gas for six T-33 jet trainers which 
have been turned over to the Philippine Airforce, four 
amphibious air-sea rescue planes, and an undetermined ad- 
ditional number of T-33 trainers. 


Central Bank officials have recently expressed alarm 
over the rate at which the nation’s timber is being cut. 
Basing their opinion partly on the amount of logging equip- 
ment being brought into the country, they feel that trees 
are being cut down at a rate which could deplete the 
country’s forest reserves, vast as they are, within a short 
time. As a partial remedy, they are proposing that the 
government should restrict the importation of logging equip- 
ment under the reparations agreement with Japan. They 
say that the amount of such equipment being brought in 
through normal trade channels is enough to meet the rc- 
quirements of the industry. In fact, it is reported that 
they contemplate reducing foreign exchange allocations for 
logging equipment in the future. Forestry officials have 
echoed the same warning. They point out that since logs 
were placed on the list of commodities that may be bartered, 
the rate of cutting has increased, and some producers are 
cutting even the young trees. The Bureau of Forestry 
estimates that some 75,000 acres of forest lands are being 
cleared every year, while only 2,500 to 3,750 acres are 
being replaced under the government’s planting program. 


A rural electrification program for the Philippines pat- 
terned after that of the United States is being planned by 
the government’s National Power Corporation. The gov- 
ernment may set up a rural electrification unit within the 
NPC which would provide loans for local power plant opera- 
tors and assist in the creation of new steam generating 
plants in areas like northern Luzon. The cost of linking 
northern Luzon to the Ambuklao hydro-electric generators 
by overland power lines would bring the price of current 
to 20 centavos per kilowatt and that, therefore, local steam 
generators would be more practical. 


The new $6,000,000 Goodrich tire plant in the Philip- 
pines will be in production this autumn. The plant at 
Marikina, near Manila, will produce passenger car, bus and 
truck tires at the rate of around 500 a day. 


A shipment of high-yielding rubber cuttings from the 
United States arrived for distribution to Philippine planta- 
tions by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. and the Good- 
rich International Rubber Co., both of which have local 
factories nearing completion. In a joint statement, Good- 
year and Goodrich officials stressed that the newly arrived 
“budwood” constituted the most significant development in 
years for Philippine rubber production and that it would 
revolutionize the industry here. They said that extensive 
propagation of the cuttings will allow the country to become 
a major producer of raw rubber. ‘These varieties are the 
result of long years of research by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Philippines is the first country in the 
Far East to which they have been made. available for pro- 
pagation. They are the highest-yielding varieties ever deve- 
loped, and we feel that proper grafting and propagation 
methods will triple production per tree and enable the Philip- 
pines to assert itself as a major producer of rubber.” 


Philippine Air Lines purchased two tuibo-propelled Vis- 
count 770 medium trangports, which are exp-.cted to be de- 
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livered here next April, and a larger Viscount 880 for 
delivery in 1959. The planes were purchased in the United 
States by Col. Andres Soriano, PAL president, at P6,000,000. 
These crafts will be added to an expanding Philippine Air 
Lines fleet. 

Officials of the air line and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration are planning the expanded airport and other 
facilities which will be required for operation of the new 


planes. The officials agreed that the first need is for 
a trunkline of airports where commercial planes can 
operate with maximum safety. Such a trunkline would 


include ports in northern and central Luzon, at Bacolod 
and Cebu in the Visayas, and Cagayan de Oro and 
Davao in Mindanao. The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
began a five-year program of airport improvement last year, 
and some progress has been made on it. CAA officials are 
still waiting for the release by the government of 
P30,000,000 earmarked for the program’s completion. The 
five-year plan includes installation of night landing equip- 
ment, radio navigation aids, air traffic contro] equipment, 
and instruments and facilities for bad-weather flying. 

Almost all the parts that go into an air conditioning unit 
are now being manufactured here by Aircon, Inc. They 
said that the only imported parts used in their present 
production of 10 units per day are the compressor and the 
motor, representing about 40% of the dollar cost. 

Manuel Elizalde, head of the multi-million peso Elizalde 
and Co., announced that the company is now 82% Filipino- 
owned. Spanish holdings account for 13% and British 
for 5%. 


San Miguel] Brewery exports to foreign countries yield 
an annual revenue of P1,800,000 to the Philippine govern- 
ment. This amount was sufficient to cover all the dollar 
allocations granted to the company by the Central Bank. 
The San Miguel plant at Polo turns out 25,000 cases of 
beer daily, as compared with the original output of 1,500 
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cases a day. The Aviles packs 7,000 cases a day. San 
Miguel’s total output of beer is enough to meet local de- 
mands and to provide exports to Guam, Okinawa, Korea, 
Japan, Singapore, Taiwan, Burma, Borneo, Thailand, Hawaii 
and the United States. 

The government’s National Marketing Corporation, 
which has been granted a $12,000,000 foreign exchange 
allocation in addition to its regular annual quota of $6,600,- 
000, would divid? up-its import dollars according to the 
following formula: For foods, 50%; health needs, 10%; 
clothing, 10%; shelter, 10%; transportation, 10%; and mis- 
cellaneous, 10%, 

Caltex (Philippines) Inc. moved in its spacious new 
main office building on the corner of Padre Faura and Dakota 
Streets. The new Caltex home is a P2,000,000 three-storey 
building of steel, aluminum, concrete, marble, wood. and 
glass. Handsomely modern in design, it has some 50,000 
square feet of office space. It was built to the specific 
requirements of Caltex, which will occupy it on lease options 
extending for 25 years. Financing was through Insular Life 
Assurance Co. 

The first all-Filipino board of directors of the Pam- 
panga Sugar Mills since its organization in 1919 was elected 
following the recent purchase of the Spreckels holdings in 
the company by the Philippine Planters Investment Co. 


Abaca planters were enthusiastic over the announce- 
ment of the Philippine National Bank that it will grant them 
commodity loans up to 80% of the total value of hemp 
deposited by them in bonded warehouses operated by 
provincial abaca centrals. The bank will also extend ten- 
year loans for the rejuvenation of old abaca plantations and 
opening of new producing areas. The government’s Abaca 
Corporation of the Philippines will serve as the intermediary 
in these loans. In the meantime, ABACORP is awaiting the 
early release to it of the P18,000,000 which has been ear- 
marked for development of the industry. 


IRON AND MANGANESE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


IRON 


Iron is the leader in the Base Metal industry with Cop- 
per as a close second. Iron deposits have been known in 
the Philippines as far back as 1684. The more important 
iron districts known are the following: 


The Camarines Norte district which embraces Calam- 
bayungan Is. & Larap peninsula which contains deposits at 
Larap, Dawahan, Capacuan, Batobalani, Calabornay, and 
Daguit. The Southern Samar district southwest of the town 
of General McArthur (formerly Pambuhan Sur) on Matari- 
nao Bay. Marinduque district in Mogpog on the north- 
western part of the island. Bulacan district, east of Angat 
and San Miguel towns. Surigao district, covering north- 
east of Surigao and the islands in the vicinity. Cagayan 
Valley district with deposits at Calamaniugan. Ilocos Norte 
district on the northeastern section of Lamin Valley, east- 
noitheast of the town of Piddig. Zamboanga district in the 
upper Sibuguey Peninsula. 


The estimate of Iron Ore reserves is approximately 31.2 
million tons of’ positive and probable iron ore of marketable 
grade and 4.1 million tons of high grade ore from prospects. 
Of the low grade laterites Surigao has 1.15 billion tons and 
Manicani and Homonhon islands 60 million and one million 
respectively. These estimates are broken down in the follow- 
ing table: 


Comparative Summary of Iron Production in the Philippines 


Tons Values. 

1948 18,289 P 252,000 
1949 370,172 5,387,659 
1950 599,095 7,633,494 
1951 903,282 14,238,338 
1952 1,170,350 21,983,022 
1953 1,217,864 23,242,677 
1954 1,424,898 24,878,184 
1955* 733,320 12,399,533 
6,437,270 P110,014,907 

* Up to June 1955. 
MANGANESE 


Manganese deposits are found in many parts of the 
Philippines, the principal producing deposits being con- 
fined to a few areas, among them Busuanga Island in Pala- 
wan; Siquijor Island in Oriental Negros; Anda Peninsula in 
Bohol and Lamit Bay in Camarines Sur. There are good 
to fair prospects in Catanduanes Island, Misamis Oriental, 
Nueva Ecija, Zambales and Zamboanga Peninsula. 


Following are the mining operators: 
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Amalgamated Minerals, Inc., with properties in Cavan, 
Busuanga, before the war also in Bani, Camarines Sur. This 
company started operations in 1937 and ceased in 1952 
at which time its ore reserves were 6,552 metric tons of 
positive ore; 3,196 metric tons of probable ore and 180 
metric tons of possible ore. 


Luzon Stevedoring Co. (Busuanga Project), with work- 
ings in Cavan, Busuanga. Before the war the ores were 


taken from Masbate; Ilocos Norte; Bohol and Capiz. _Pro- 
duction started since 1937. 

Palawan Manganese Mines Inc.—Some of its claims 
are of the besa manganese occurrences in Busuanga. Produ- 


tion started since 1938. As of 1953 the ore reserves are 


calculated at 20,000 tons. 


Cia. Minera de Filipinas—was one of the earliest pro- 
ducers of manganese in the Philippines. Started operations 
in 1937; in 1949 the company gave Luzon Stevedoring an 
option to operate its workings in Malbato, situated in the 
central southern part of Busuanga. 


Palawan Mining Corporation, has claims located in the 
municipality of Coron. Development work started in 1947. 
In 1948 the estimated ore reserves were 12,600 tons of 
positive ore. 


British-American Engineering Corp., has claims located 
in the Corona Manganese, Inc., who had started production 
in 1940 and in 1948 entered into a contract with the British- 
American Engineering Corp. This company stopped produc- 
tion by 1949. 
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General Base Metals, Inc.—Has mining claims in Guin- 
dulman, and Anda, Bohol. This is today, of all producing 
manganese mines in the Philippnes, the company with the 
biggest ore reserves. A valuation made by the Bureau of 
Mines in 1952 placed their ore reserves at 115,000 metric 
tons with an average manganese content of 42.53% (dry 
basis), and an average concentration ratio of 5:1. 


Badillo Mining Co.—Has claims situated at Siquijor 
Island, Negros Oriental. Mine Factors, Inc. mined “hese 
claims before the war. These deposits now worked by the 
Badillo Mining Co. were originally explored by the Tagobo- 
mar Mining Co., after which and until the outbreak of the 
war in 1941, the Luzon Stevedoring Co. operated a certain 
portion of the property. In 1948 Mr. Potenciano Badillo 
acquired the rights to operate and develop the property. 
Shipment started in 1950. 


Seleo Manganese Company—With properties in Lago- 
noy, Camarines Sur. Development work started as early as 
1958. It has since then changed hands with several com- 
panies, the last of which was the Philipp‘ne Iron Mines in 
1941. The present operators started to work the property 
in 1947 and has ceased producing since 1952. 


Philippine Base Metals, Inc.—Has two groups of claims, 
one in Aroroy in Masbate and the other in Tinambacan, 
Samar. This company was formed in 1950 and made ship- 
ments that same year. 


Baybay Manganese Corp.—With properties in Baybay, 
Leyte and Tudela in the Camote Island. Started operations 
in 1947. 


PHILIPPINE COPRA PRODUCTION 


Philippine production of copra and coconut oil, in terms 
of copra equivalent, and excluding coconuts used in the mak- 
ing of home-made oil and native culinary preparations, 
totaled 1,078,136 long tons in 1955. This is 75,929 tons 
or about 8 percent larger than production in the previous 
year. The overall production of coconut products in 1956 
is expected to be possibly 5 to 10 percent larger than last 
year. As in 1954, weather conditions were favorable with 
no destructive typhoons sweeping the producing areas. 


Production of desiccated coconut at 42,266 tons in 1955 
was 2 percent less than in 1954, due primarily to a two- 
month shut down of the largest factory because of a strike. 
Local consumption of desiccated coconut is insignificant and 
practically all that is produced is exported. 


Copra cake and meal production in 1955 is estimated 
at 89,261 long tons, or 8,146 tons more than output in the 
previous year. About 10 percent of the cake and meal is 
consumed locally and the rest exported. 


Copra, and coconut oil, annual 1949-55 
(Long tons) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Exports: 
MED OER. A> ge leimitate shes sth/s's sofa aRIee c's, « @Plsiess w alblelgia’ c's sivleiaisiotels.o:a,elele cfs 556,613 691,722 760,036 651,764 692,267 758,002 814,145 
CCONGEUOUURB: COMPA) slarciaisteisists cfs: s'uialcinisl CoiNate « alelatstale aisis/stelsisle 101,821 110,146 122,408 126,290 92,998 104,337 117,102 
POtH AMSA COLYA: Oeics apts «Aidt ses acs aisiwsisics eciewiclels siete 658,434 801,868 882,444 778,054 685,265 862,339 931,247 
Domestic utilization: 
Coconut ‘oll: a& Copra 9 oii ceca ses iasccssess NCSC OGTR DN 105,630 111,763 116,536 119,254 124,713 139,868 146,889 
TOM” PTOGUCION ES COPFR |  yesc sw sicisnr ndadiarinceaiesalnaee 764,064 913,631 998,980 897,308 809,978 1,002,207 1,078,136 


Of the total production of copra in 1955, 263,991 tons 
was crushed for oil and 814,145 tons was exported. No 
official estimates are available on the total coconut oil pro- 
duced and the quantity of oil consumed locally. On the 
basis of copra: cake and meal production, however, oil pro- 
duction and consumption in 1955 are estimated at 175,730 
and 92,540 tons, respectively. Except for the years 1950 
and 1958, production of coconut oil has climbed steadily 
in the postwar period. This is a result of increasing out- 
put of Philippine manufacturers of coconut oil products and 
a somewhat greater foreign demand for Philippine coconut 
oil. The trade estimates that about 40 percent of the total 
coconut oil used locally in 1955 went into the manufacture 
of edible products and 60 percent went into non-food uses. 


Exports of copra and coconut oil in 1955 totaled 931,247 
tons, copra equivalent basis, an increase of 8 percent from 
exports in the previous year. Close to 40 percent of the 
814,145 tons of copra exported as such went to the United 
States and nearly 50 percent went to Europe. Over 94 
percent of the 73,774 tons of crude coconut oil exports 
went to the United States. 


Copra export prices in 1955 .ranged from a high of 
$174.85 per short ton c.i.f. Pacific Coast in January to a low 
of $144.80 in August. Oil prices followed the same pat- 
tern, reaching a high of 12.6 cents. per pound f.o.b. tank 
ears Pacific Coast in January and a low of 10.5 cents in 
August and December. ‘ 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SINGAPORE 


Slower Pulse of Politics 


Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the Chief Minister, has left to at- 
tend as Minister for Labour and Welfare, a Colonial Office- 
sponsored Conference on Labour Problems in Oxford. He 
will meet Mr. Lennox-Boyd and Mr. Hare informally and it 
would be no 64,000 dollar question to ask one subject they 
are likely to discuss. The road paved with good intentions 
has not disproved the proverb: and Mr. Lim seeks a firmer 
foundation and a surer course. He seeks strength not 
speed. He has given no specific date for the resumed talks, 
but is thinking in terms of another 12 months, for then the 
Federation, will be approaching the date of independence. 
Meanwhile, the P.A.P. have suggested April 1957, and in 
their Annual Meeting, in which Lim Chin Siong joined the 
office-bearers as Assistant Secretary, the need to build up 
the party organisation was emphasised—and that will require 
tim2, during which they propose the formation of an anti- 
Colonial Front. Mr. Marshall, however, has urged an earlier 
date and may agitate for it on his return. However, as the 
elections for the City Council and the three new Rural Dis- 
trict Councils will not now take place until February 1957, 
the talks will not be resumed before that date. They cannot 
be earlier with the need for legislation to establish the local 
government councils in the new forms decided on by the 
Government in the light of the McNeice report on Local 
Government, the setting up of the new administrations, the 
compiling of the new electoral roll, and the organising of 
the elections. The elections, however, when they are held 
will be of more than local importance for they will be fought 
on political issues on party lines and not on local issues, 
and the results will show the comparative strengths of the 
parties represented in the Legislative Assembly. 


Meanwhile, the P.A.P. allied Farmers Association with 
its centre of activity in Mr. Lim Chin Siong’s constituency 
defies both the Master Plan, allegedly in the interest of 
farmers, and the government’s policy for the resettlement 
of the squatters who delay access to land ‘and hold up the 
expansion of the Government’s building plans. The Singa- 


The quality of Philippine copra has improved some- 
what, as observed by foreign buyers from both the United 
States and Europe. The general improvement has resulted 
from the Philippine Government’s efforts to promote the 
coconut industry. The government’s aim is to construct 
coconut centrals in coconut producing provinces to process 
the best grade copra. Beginning June 18, 1956, Philippine 
copra will be classified according to its moisture as deter- 
mined by a registered moisture meter. This is the imple- 
mentation of legislation approved in June 1955 requiring 
copra -buyers to use moisture meters in qgll their domestic 
purchases of copra. 


Aside from copra, the only oil-bearing materials pro- 
duced in the Philippines are peanuts, soybeans, lumbang nuts 
and kapok seeds. Peanut production in 1955 is estimated 
at 13,585 short tons. Production in 1956 is expected to 
increase due to the growing demand abroad. Peanuts are 
consumed largely as food in the Philippines. Exports, 
largely to the United States, jumped sharply to 3,780 tons 
in 1955. Only about 7,000 bushels of soybeans are pro- 
duced annually in the Philippines and they are consumed 
principally as food. Produetion of kapok oil and lumbang 
oil was reported officially, at 34,720 and 13,155 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1954. Output in 1955 was believed to have in- 


creased due to a slightly better demand from local paint 
manufacturers. 


pore Chinese Middle School Students’ Union, allied to the 
left wing of the P.A.P., continues to fish in every pool of 
troubled water. Political agitators stimulated a strike of 
school-boys from 6-14 years of age in a school which in 
conformity with Government policy as laid down in its 
Education White Paper, had accepted increased govern- 
ment aid. The S.C.M.S.S.U. were there to encourage this 
defiance of law and protest against police action in removy- 
ing unauthorised banners from the school premises. Such 
steps do not seek to disprove the Tengku Abdul Rahman’s 
definition of un-Malayan activities. 


Traders for China 


What was born as a small Observation Mission on 
trading opportunities in Japan and China has become a 61- 
man Trading Mission, ready, says the organiser Mr. Yap 
Pheng Geck, “to buy and sell on the spot.” They will go 
first to Japan, where Mr. David Marshall now appointed 
their official adviser, has been sounding the chances of 
Japanese industrialists setting up factories in Singapore, is 
waiting for them. They will then return to Hongkong for 
their visit to China. It has been announced that they will 
take no part in: politics, and Mr. Yap has said that any 
member making political statements will be repatriated to 
Malaya. Meanwhile, Mr. Tan Lark Sye has bitterly attacked 
Mr. Marshall for saying he will, while in Peking, raise the 
issue of Chinese dual] nationality. Mr. Tan says rightly that 
this is a matter to be decided in Malaya and not in Peking. 
Mr. Tan senses that while the legal issue of jus soli is the 
overlay of the political issue of the future status of the 
Chinese in Malaya, any suggestion that the Chinese problem 
in Malaya has anything to do with Peking is politically, and 
perhaps catastrophically, explosive. More than Chinese trade 
may be at stake. Already the issue of re-entry permits for 
those visiting China has been discussed at a joint meeting of 
the two Council of Ministers, and in matters of immigration 
the Council of Rulers have the final say. 


Central Bank for Malaya 


The report of Sir Sydney Caine, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Malaya and Economie Ad- 
viser to the Chief Minister of Singapore, and Mr. G. M. 
Watson of the Bank of England, on the Establishment of a 
Cental Bank in Malaya has now been published. The 
creation of a central. banking system, inevitable with the 
more towards independence and the wish to change the 
focus of monetary policy from international trade to in- 
ternal development and to “substitute conscious monetary 
management. for the automatic functioning of a Currency 
Board, had already been agreed in principle. The report 
was therefore concerned with a description of the present 
monetary mechanism and recommendations for a new 
mechanism operated through a Central Bank, but without 
loss of confidence in a Malayan dollar which has kept its 
sterling value unchanged since 1906. The report shows the 
growth of gross circulation of currency from 401 to 968 
million dollars between the end of 1948 and the end of 
March 1956. Malaya now has 31 banks of which 28 are 
represented in Singapore. The 13 overseas banks handle 
75% of deposits, 87% of net Overseas balances, 71% of 
loans and advances, and 60% of local investments. As 
Malaya has neither a central bank nor money market based on 
Treasury Bills, the liquid assets are largely held in sterling, 
and largely in Singapore which “acts as the centre to which 
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funds surplus to requirements in other parts of Malaya are 
transferred, and from which funds are drawn in time of 
need.” y 

The report summarises the advantages and _ disad- 
vantages of the present system in this way:— 

“Malaya already possesses, in well developed form, 
many of the essentials of a good monetary and banking 
system. It has a unified currency issue obtainable with a 
minimum of trouble in exchange for sterling and convertible 
at any time into sterling; a banking and currency mechanism 
for moving funds from a surplus centre to a deficiency 
centre; a concentration of surplus banking funds in a single 
centre; and the use of an external market as a means of 
holding funds in adequately liquid form. The main de- 
ficiencies are:— The absence of a central institution which 
will help to smooth out fluctuations in the money supply; 
the lack of money and securities market in which a central 
institution can operate and in which funds can be placed 
by the commercial banks in readily realisable form and which 
at the same t*'me will encourage -the flow of capital into 
local investment, both private and Government; and some 
over-concentration of both currency and banking reserves in 
overseas holdings.” 

These deficiencies a Central Bank would remedy. It 
would replace the Currency Board for the issue of legal 
tender, would hold sterling reserves to safeguard the ex- 
ternal value of the currency, make short-term loans as 
against Malaya Treasury Bills, act as Government banker 
and the bankers bank, and could act as Government agent 
in exchange control. The report, however, recommends it 
should not finance development corporations. 

The report considers whether or not there should be 
joint or separate central banks for the two territories. It 
emphasises that to maintain the confidence which is all the 
more necessary at this time of rapid political change there 
should be the least possible-change in monetary mechanisms. 
The introduction of two separate currencies which would 
inevitably follow from the establishment of two separate 
banks, would have a serious effect on this confidence, both 
internally and externally. Each territory would tend to de- 
velop as a separate economic and banking unit, with increase 
in costs and loss of the mutual advantage they created in 
a single unit. Moreover, it would be difficult for the two 
territories to follow separate policies and each to insulate 
itself from the policy of the other. The report while agree- 
ing separation is possible makes clear the cost to two in- 
evitably adjacent and independent territories of the trans- 
lation of political separation into banking separation. Finally, 
they recommend that, if there is to be delay in setting up 
the Central Bank Machinery, a Central Banking Adviser 
should be appointed with wide banking experience to prepare 
the transfir and meanwhile to act as Chairman of the 
present Currency Board. This recommendation has _ been 
accepted in the official statement accompanying the report: 
it says that the final decision on the form and organisation 
“cannot be taken until the outcome of the constitutional 
changes now in progress in both territories has become 
clear’. Meanwhile too, as there is no general banking legis- 
lation in either territory, such parallel legislation will be 
drafted and introduced to the legislation. 


World’s largest Covered Reservoir 


The realisation that politics is not an end in itself but 
a method of civic activity is illustrated by the new deye- 
lopments of public works. A major development of low- 
cost housing has now been announced for urgent inaugura- 
tion. The new “Merdeka Bridge’? over the Kallang River 
is now complete and when the new sea-front. road to the 
seaward of Beach Road is completed next month to link it 
-with Connaught Drive, it will be opened by the Chief Minis- 
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ter. And this month the Governor, Sir Robert Black, opened 
the first basin of the new Murnane reservoir which will be 
completed before the end of the year. 

This reservoir is a delight for the comparative statis- 
tician and a proud achievement for the people of Singapore, 
although so high already are the standards of its achieve- 
ments in public works and welfare institutions, that being 
comparable in size and similar in purpose to those of cities 
in the U.K., its position in the Commonwealth, and its 
equatorial situation are forgotten and the achievement seen 
as a matter of purely local importance rather than as a 
major achievement by its own merits in the centre of what 
is regarded as under-developed Asia. 

This new 56-million gallon reservoir when completed 
will be the largest covered water service reservoir in the 
world and its 13 acres is the largest single area of re- 
inforced concrete barrel-arched roofing in the world. It 
lies behind Bukit Timah and has cost 5% million dollars. 
To build it the peaks of two hills, consisting of over 14 
million cubic yards of earth, were removed to form a 
plateau and from this level 350,000 cubic yards was ex- 
cavated to form the two basins of the reservoir. It holds 
the water pumped from the Tebrau River in Johore which 
at present supplies 25 million gallons a day of purified 
water. Its purpose is to hold a reserve to meet the great 
fluctuation in consumption during the day and night and to 
allow time for urgent repairs to the system. Its capacity 
represents one day’s supply at the present rate of consump- 
tion though at times a peak of 60 million gallons a day is 
reached. Yet 8 years ago the 56 million gallons would have 
represented two days’ consumption and 20 years ago, three 
days’ supply—so fast has the demand increased. And plans 
are being made to meet a demand of from 100 million 
gallons a day in 1960 and 150 million gallons in 1970. 
Already there are only three water undertakings in the 
U.K. larger than those in Singapore and when the plans 
are completed in 1960 only London will have a larger 
supply. 

To meet this extraordinary growth, the Water De- 
partment “has built the Tebrau Water Works in Johore— 
now supplying 25 m.g.d. of treated water; has laid 4 miles 
of 60”, 17 miles of 48” and 10 miles of 36” and 30” Supply 
and Trunk mains (in addition to 125 miles of Distribution 
Mains); has built a 15 m.g.d. Chemical Treatment and 
Rapid Gravity Filtration Water-works at Woodleigh in pre- 
paration for raising the works capacity to 70 m.g.d., and 
is well on the way with increasing the capacities of the 
Bukit Timah Works from 7 to 21 m.g.d. and the Pontian 
and Gunong Pulai Works from 18 to 28 m.g.d. Work is 
now in hand to pump an average of 50 m.g.d. of raw water 
from the Tebrau Works into new Island impounding re- 
servoir we are: about to build, which will also serve for 
flood alleviation, and smaller additional supplies are being 
tapped from other Island sources.” 

These are indeed solid achievemerits in liquid, which 
have been carried out under the planning of W.S. Stredwick, 
the City’s Water Engineer, following the Murnane tradition. 

The reservoir is named after Mr. D. J. Murnane, 
during whose period of office as Water Engineer from 1925- 
47, the consumption of water grew from 12 to 31 million 
gallons a day, the number of consumers from 355,000 to 
900,000 and the mileage of mines from 185 to 498. His 
was the scheme for the reservoirs in the catchment areas 
of Gunong Pulai and Pontian which added 18 million gallons 
a day to Singapore’s resources. The Governor and the Act- 
ing President of the City Council Mr. R. Middleton-Smith 
thanked the Johore authorities for their assistance in all 
these schemes down the years. 

That Singapore, 80 miles from the equator, has such a 
good supply of the clearest water in Asia, which can be 
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drunk straight from the tap, is something which is, yet 
should not, be taken for granted. And with the fluorida- 
tion of the water, which Singapore is among the first in the 
Commonwealth to undertake, a further medical advantage 
in reducing dental decay has been achieved. 


War on Gangsters 


The Secret Society threat which has never been far 
below the surface in Singapore, has become a violent reality 
against which the Singapore Police has now fully deployed. 
The Commissioner of Police, Mr. Nigel Morris, has an- 
nounced that to meet the assaults, extortions, kidnappings 
and murders of the hard core of 4,000 in the 3U0 secret 
societies, he has detached 200 special police to work con- 
tinuously with the detectives, attached a platoon of Gurkhas 
to the Secret Society Branch to do special patrols and 
“break up any gang fight with the utmost vigor”, and in- 
creased the number of patrol cars and road blocks. Mean- 
while the law is being tightened up to close the loop-holes 
the secret society gangsters know how to use. This is the 
more important in that the old weapon of banishment has 
lost its terrors when 85% of the gangsters are local born. 

Their activity is shown in the increase of armed rob- 
beries from 56 in the first half of 1955 to 111 in the first 
half of 1956. The increase in armed robberies is almost 
entirely due to the increase in secret society activity which 
hes been apparent since early 1955. These secret societies 
take part in crimes of violence, and also nrovide protection 
for syndicates who organise illegal lotteries, operate com- 
mon-gaming houses and traffic in opium. They systematical- 
ly extort money from  shop-keepers. lightermen,  trishaw- 
viders, taxi drivers, hotel-owners, theatre-owners and pro- 
stitutes. They enforce their reign of terror by organised 
attacks on anybody who defies them. Victims who fail to 
vay tribute are brutally assaulted, stabbed, or murdered. 
Disputes between rival societies lead to serious gang fights, 
in which members ef rival societies ave maimed or killed. 

A noticeable feature in three recent cases has been the 
readiness of these gangsters to use their weapons. Three 
victims of armed robbers have been stabbed when they 
resisted, and another was shot dead, one was beaten to death 
by bieycle chains. In other cases a man was wounded and 
4“ man was stabbed, when coming to the aid of the victims. 
Already over 200 have been detained for questioning and 6 
cases are already before the courts. 


Singapore’s Vital Labour Statistics 


The vrecently-published Labour Department report for 
1954 gives statistical illustration of the employment pattern 
of the economy which is little different from that of 1956 
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and therefore the basis for future economic plans, parallel 
to the political plans for self-government. Of the 1,167,000 
population, 433,000 were gainfully employed of whom only 
120,000—10.4% of the population—are manual workers— 
an important figure in considering the importance, actual 
and potential, in fact and in claims, of trade unions in 
politics. Of the manual labourers, 61.7% are Chinese, 
22.9% are Indians and Pakistanis and 14.6% are Malaysians. 
84% are males, and 3.4% are juveniles. 36% are employed 
by Government, Public Authorities and the Armed Services, 
including 17.6% by the Armed Services alone. This latter 
fact is reflected in a recent appeal to the Government by 
the Army Civil Service Union to begin now the establish- 
ment of new industries to give employment to them. The 
President of the TUC Mr. Jaganathan who is one of the 
Trade Unionists from Singapore attending the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s conferenee on Labour Problems, said before he 
left Singapore, that he hoped in the U.K. to raise the ques- 
tion of the future of those now employed in the Services. 


New Industries 


Opening the Trade Fair in Singapore’s Great World on 
July 20th, Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy, the Minister for Commerce 
and Industry spoke of the Government’s concern to foster 
the entrepot trade of Singapore. The Government of India 
had been persuaded to grant preferential treatment to some 
of Singapore’s exports. A Trade Mission is leaving shortly 
for Cambodia and S. Vietnam. But he made it clear that 
commerce alone would not provide employment for the 
rising number and increasing proportion of young men and 
women of the population. New industries were essential. 
New factory areas were being established where small manu- 
factures could get premises on easy terms. The Government 
has approved the establishment of an Industrial Promotion 
Board to give financial assistance for the expansion of exist- 
ing small industries. The capital is expected to be $1,000,- 
000. To those who sought the easy, short-term method of 
tariff protection, he said that this, in a free port, could 
only- be a method of last resort. 


Rotary Services 


The Singapore Rotary Club with the 25 nationalities 
among its members has a proud record of social service. 
The latest achievement was announced with congratulations 
by the Governor, Sir Robert Black, when he spoke at the 
Installation Dinner during which the retiring President, Mr. 
Leslie Rayner, handed over his badge of office to his succes- 
sor, Mr. K. K. Medora. The gift was a cheque of $20,000 to 
assist the building of the first unit of a School for Deaf 
and Dumb Children. 


THAILAND TELECOMMUNICATIONS WITH LAOS AND VIETNAM 


The International Cooperation Administration is 
negotiating a contract with Hycon-Page, of Wakefield, Mass., 
for engineering services leading to the establishment of a 
modern telecommunications system in Thailand, Vietnam and 
Laos. Hycon-Page is an organization drawn from the firms 
of Hycon Eastern and Page Communications Engineers. 
Under the contract, Hycon-Page will send engineers and 
technicians to Thailand, Vietnam and Laos to draw up plans 
for regional communications system capable of providing 
service for commercial, government and military needs. ICA 
has earmarked $2 million—largely from the President’s 
Asian economic development fund—for the engineering 
services contract. The Asian fund is a $100 million fund 


appropriated last year by the Congress to be used over a 
three-year period to assist development projects benefiting 
two or more countries. 


The absence of effective communications has handicap- 
ped economic development within Thailand, Vietnam and 
Laos, and the region as a whole. A modern system of com- 
munications would link all important cities within the three 
countries, extend into rural areas, and could be tied up with 
centers of trade such as Singapore, Manila, Djakarta, Ran- 
goon and Calcutta. 


Besides inter-city and international telephone and radio 
communications might provide such facilities as telegraph 
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HONGKONG. NOTES AND REPORTS 


Rent Increases and Decontrol of Premises 


Government proposed to allow a further increase of 
25% of the standard rent (the pre-war rent) of business 
premises and an increase of 20% in respect of domestic 
premises as from October 1 this year. Another 25% in- 
crease in rents of both domestic and business premises would 
be allowed by April 1957. If the Bill is passed, the vent 
for business premises by April 1957 will be three times the 
pre-war rent and that of domestic premises, twice the pre- 
war scale. Furthermore, Government proposed to decon- 
trol in 1959, all business premises and those domestic pre- 
mises of which the pre-war rent is over $199. In- 
troducing the motion at the Legislative Council, the act- 
ing Colonia] Secretary, Mr. C. B. Burgess, said in part: 
“Government adopted the principles that permitted rents of 
both business and domestic premises should be increased by 
stages with the ultimate aim of complete de-control as soon 
as circumstances permit The proposed increases of 
rent will bring the controlled rents of domestic premises to 
modest levels compared with rents for uncontrolled premises. 
They will have little or no effect on the humble man in his 
cubicle. There has been considerable comment in 
the Press. Many arguments—and many misapprehensions— 
are routine; they have appeared before, like a crop of in- 
digestible mushrooms after a particularly dark night.’’ The 
public reaction was prompt and the majority of the local 
population demanded that Government should neither con- 
sider any further increases in permitted rentals of controlled 
premises nor pass any legislation to decontrol pre-war pre- 
mises. Public meetings were called by almost every asso- 
ciation and organization, delegates were sent to discuss the 
problem with the acting Colonial Secretary and a cable was 
sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. One 


and teletype service, meteorological information and trans- 
portation communications for rail, highway, aircraft, inland 
waterways and coastal navigation. Within each country, 
it would also provide communications facilities for their 
government services, including police, air, ground and navai 
forces, and enable them to improve their defense and internal 
security. The three nations and the area as a whole would 
benefit from the proposed system. It would make an im- 
portant contribution to economic development leading to 
higher standards of living, bringing about greater cultural 
exchanges among the people of Southeast Asia, and improving 
communication between the governments and their peoples. 
Increased employment would be provided by the facilities, 
and the revenue-producing subscriptions to the various com- 
mercial! services would bring increased progress to commer- 
cial activities. 


The American firm expects to send to Thailand, Vietnam 
and Laos 20 or more of its staff who had experience in 
Europe, Asia and Africa on telecommunication projects. 
They will include electronic, telephone, power, mechanical 
and civil engineers, economists, statisticians, and construc- 
tion and supervisory personnel. Scope of work under the 
contract is to include advisory services to the country 
govelnments in such matters as rate structures, regulatory 
laws and international agreements, and reorientation of the 
management structure to meet the needs of the expanded 
system. The contract also calls for the establishment and 
operation of training programs for local management, 
operating and maintenance personnel in the three countries. 


Chinese language newspaper set up 120 stations where mem- 
bers of the public may sign a pet’tion urging Government 
to undertake a proper survey of existing conditions before 
taking any steps to allow rent increase and decontrol of 
pre-war premises. Reform and social welfare associations 
and schools even set up an All-HK Anti-Increase and Anti- 
Decontrol of Rents Committee. Many letters were written 
to the Press po‘niing out serious consequences of the 
Government pioposal. One commentato: listed following 
probable etfects: 


Wage-earners:—An jncrease in rent means a fall in 
real income and would upset their monthly budget which 
is already fully committed and provides no room for such 
increase, even though, as Mr. Burgess said, that it cost only 
$11 per month per floor for domestic premises. The only 
possible thing the workers can do, would be to demand for 
a higher wage in order to maintain their standard of living, 
which is already pitiably low. Will the employers he able 
to meet this demand? The productivity of workers does 
not justify such an increase. In order to meet the higher 
wages, employers will have to raise the prices of their pro- 
ducts. If they do this, their sales will probably fall off. 
If they cannot raise, owing, perhaps to keen competition, 
some firms will have to close down and others to reduce their 
staff. This means more unemployment. 


Commercial Undertakings:—An increase in rent, with 
wages remaining the same, means less spending on other 
commodities, affecting nearly all commercial undertakings 
notwithstanding the fact that the shops themselves have 
to pay a higher rent too. The amusement trade will suffer 
first, because most people cannot afford to spend or be- 
cause they have less leisure hours as a result of overtime 
work to earn extra incomes. One of the chief reasons why 
Hongkong products can compete with those of the highly 
mechanised countries is that we have cheap labour forces 
and in addition, the factory oncosts, including rent, are 
low. Increases in rent and subsequently in wage mean 
higher cost of production which is very unfavourable to the 
export industries. To industries depending on local de- 
mand, higher cost will curtail theiy profits to a great extent 
and some may even sustain losses. AJ] these, discourage 
investments in commercial undertakings and finally will eat 
away Hongkong’s present prosperity. 


Community as a Whole:—One of the greatest evils of 
the world is the unequal] distribution of wealth. It breeds 
bitterness and envy, and tears a community into two, the 
privileged few and the under-privileged many. Increases in 
rent will actuate the inequality and separate the two groups 
by an ever widening gap. To raise the already sufficiently 
high standard of living of the privileged few at the expense 
of misery and suffering of the far great number of wage- 
earners is very unjust. At the same time, investments in 
building industries may be discouraged, as the decontrol 
will place the owners of old buildings in a more favourabl2 
position than the investors for uncontrolled buildings. The 
former, by the end of 1959, can charge relatively more or 
less the same rent as the latter. Is anyone able to say that 
at p-esent the demand for houses is being met adequately 
by the supply? Even Mr. Burgess agreed that we are in 
short of requirements in domestic accommodations. Then 
the housing problem, instead of being solved, becomes more 
pressing than ever. Furthermore, a rise of prices in one 
jine of industries will eventually lead other lines to raise 
their prices too. Consequently, there will be a tendency 
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of moderate inflation which means more unemployment, less 
spending and lower standards of living for the majority. 


One English language daily commented, “HK’s housing 
problem calls for a comprehensive approach, with less em- 
phasis upon the hardships of old landlords and more em- 
phasis upon the tenants’ ability to pay, and upon the fabulous 
profits being made by new landlords. The old landlord 
if not content with good simple interest on his capital can 
compensate his tenants, secure possession and join the 
happy new landlords. The ideal remedy is to make new 
accommodation available at a cost not too much above that 
of the old. Thus far Government has not pursued that 
ideal with much energy.’”’ Government would be well ad- 
vised to heed the wide-spread opposition to the proposed 
rent increase. Paternal autocracy is accepted only if the 
interests of the people are paternally taken care of; rent- 
increase is not acceptable by almost every inhabitant of 
Hongkong. It is obvious what decision Government should 
adopt in this matter. 


New Buildings 


The piling on the site of the new Jardine House is 
well underway. The persistent knocking of the steam ham- 
mer drowns the noise of the traffic in the central district 
and tells those who do not have confidence in HK’s imme- 
diate future that the building boom is still on. The Hong- 
kong Land Investment & Agency Company is spending 
$13.5 million for the development of this site (including 
the purchase of site and the rebuilding). The new building 
will have 16 floors with a penthouse on the roof. Jardines 
will occupy the five lower floors and two lifts will be for 
the exclusive use of these five floors. Four public lifts will 
serve the sixth and the floors above. Two blocks away, 
the old building at the rear of the Chartered Bank has al- 
ready been demolished and piling work will begin soon for 
the $16 million Bank building. On Queen’s Road at the 
corner of Chiu Lung Street, the construction of a 12-storey 
new building (calléd Yu To Sang Building) has now reached 
the 6th floor. This building will be completely air-condi- 
tioned. To economize operation cost, the building will be 
serviced by three air-conditioning plants—2 in the basement 
and 1 on the roof. The building stretching from Queen’s 
Road to Des Voeux Road Central along Pottinger Street is 
already half completed. 


In the Causeway Bay area more land is being de- 
veloped. The Tower Court built by Lee Hysan Estates is 
the latest addition to the increasing number of tall buildings 
in this area. The unique feature of this building is that 
each apartment consists of a duplex fiat with the ‘living 
room immediately above the bedroom; a private stairway 
provides communication between the two floors. This ar- 
rangement enables tenants to contro] the noise above their 
own bedrooms. Another company announced a $12 million, 
4-year project for the redevelopment of 60 houses along 
Leighton Road. The first stage covers the rebuilding of 4 
old houses into 10-storey blocks costing about $640,000. 
On King’s Road in North Point, the China Motor Bus Com- 
pany will build an office block and depot building. 


Building development along the mid-level of HK is 
turning this area into a centre of luxurious apartments. By 
end of 1957 about $35 million will be spent in erecting 
about 500 new residential flats in this district. The Don- 
nell Court, consisting of four 8-storey buildings, the Hong 
Lok Mansion (five 5-storey and two 6-storey buildings), and 
the Modern Garden (two 6-storey buildings) were recently 
completed. Three. blocks near the junction of Macdonnell 
Road and Kennedy Road are nearing completion. On the 
site nearby, four 13-storey buildings will be erected. Ex- 
cavation work on a site next to the Modern Garden House 
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has started; 26 flats will be built on it. Along Bowen 
Road, three new blocks, each with 20 flats, are now under 
construction. On the site between Garden Road and the 
Peak Tram line, three 11-storey buildings will arise. On 
May Road, the Clovelly Court was completed recently. On 
the southern side of the Island below the Royal Naval 
Hospital and commanding a beautiful view over Aberdeen 
and Repulse Bay, two 6-storey blocks were recently com- 
pleted. 


In addition to these private investments, Government 
is continuing its building projects. Plans are now ready 
for the erection of a rank and file married quarters next 
to the Arsenal Street Police Headquarters. The new build- 
ing will run parallel with Hennessy Road, with the main 
entrance facing north on what will eventually be an exten- 
sion of Lockhart Road. The building will be almost 400’ 
long and 107’ tall and the entire ground floor will be reserved 
for a school. The final phase of the construction work on 
the new Government Offices and Secretariat will begin soon. 
More multi-storey resettlement buildings were built and 
throughout the island and the mainland, many minor pro- 
jects were completed and started. 


Amidst all these impressive building developments, one 
phenomenoy persisted—thousands of new flats remained 
vacant while increasing number of persons were displaced 
by the demolition of old buildings. On the other hand, 
old, dangerous buildings on many back streets were not 
re-developed because real estate speculators are now con- 
centrating on the building of larger and better quality flats 
in high-class residential areas. This tendency was brought 
about by the gradual decline in rent from $700 per month 
for a 3-room flat in areas like Tsimshatsui down to $500 
per month because those who can afford to pay $700 per 
month demand bigger rooms and better accommodation. 
Many flats remain vacant even after rents dropped to $500 
because compared with a bigger, $700-per-month flat which 
can be shared between two families, the smaller flat is still 
more expensive. Inspired by this evolution, one real estate 
company re-partitioned every one of its $700 flats into two 
units and let these out at $400 per month; result—every 
unit is now occupied. According to the manager of this 
company, most tenants are service families. In other words, 
even at $400 per month, such flats are still beyond the 
reach of the majority of the wage earning class. Demand 
for large flats is also limited and in spite of the attractive 
instalment-payment offers to buyers many flats were unsold 
forcing severa] mushroom real estate companies to sell out 
lock, stock and barrel to bigger firms. Those who borrowed 
money from banks for the venture, finally surrendered the 
buildings to their banks. Most banks no longer accept 
buildings for mortgage. 


During the past few weeks, speculation in real estate 
centred on purchasing old buildings, because it was believed 
that in spite of the unanimous objection from the public, 
Government would eventually pass the Bill to allow more 
increases in rent for pre-war premises and to de-control 
these premises by 1959; thus rent for pre-war premises and 
new buildings by April 1957 would be brought to more 
or less the same level. Landlords of several houses along 
Nathan Road and elsewhere in the Colony which had notified 
their tenants of plans to demolish the buildings, last week 
started to collect rents again and cancelled their re-develop- 
ment plans. To these landlords who are caught in the 
dilemma of low simple interest from old buildings and the 
doubtful prospect of letting out new flats at high rent, 
the new Bill will be a true blessing. To the public, it will 
only increase the difficulty of the small people, accentuate 
the squatter problem and indirectly multiply the burden’ 
of the Police Department and social welfare organiza- 
tions. 
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Industria] Growth 


Hongkong’s most important industry—the cotton textile 
industry—remained prosperous in spite of the recent in- 
vasion of Pakistan yarn in the local market. 17 mills with 
300,000 spindles employing 11,170 workers are now pro- 
ducing 11 million pounds of-yarn (calculated according to 
the yarn of 20 counts) every month. 9 of these mills 
operate also a total. of 2,566 looms with a monthly capacity 
of 7.5 million yds of grey cloth; 2,570 extra hands work 
on these looms. There are also 1,662 looms in other weav- 
ing factories producing about 4 million yards every month. 
Most factorigs have now on hand orders to keep them busy 
till March next year. Bleaching and dyeing factories here 
are processing about 8 million yards of grey cloth every 
month for exports to Thailand, Indonesia, Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. Nevertheless, the competition from 
Japanese and Chinese cloth has intensified and the policy 
in certain countries of raising barriers against HK yarn and 
cloth in order to protect their domestic industries has already 
affected exports to these markets. Mr. J. J. Cowperth- 
waite, Director of Commerce & Industry, recently advised 
local textile manufacturers that the best safeguard the local 
industry could adopt was to keep one step ahead of the 
barriers by developing new products, new processes and 
higher qualities. Acting on his advice, one processing fac- 
tory recently imported a British shrinking machine to make 
their products shrink-proof. Leading mills have already 
pooled their efforts to establish a special extension in the 
new Technical College for the training of textile experts. 
If this fighting spirit is kept up, there will always be de- 
mand for HK yarn and cloth. 


HK’s shipbuilding industry remained active. During 
the second quarter this year the Taikoo Dockyard received 
a repeat order for a 130-ton oil storage lighter from North 
Borneo. Work was proceeding on a 160-ton self-propelled 
bunkering lighter ordered by the Shell Company. A 390- 
foot C-class cargo vessel for the China Navigation Com- 
pany was nearing completion and a 120-foot motor cargo 
lighter was delivered to Singapore. The Hongkong and 
Whampoa Docks received an order for a 120-foot, 330-ton 
waterboat from Singapore. The construction of a 105- 
foot vessel for the British Solomon Island Protectorate was 
well under way. Repairs to the bottom damage of the 
“Bintang” were completed and a new stern frame fabri- 
cated and fitted. The conversion of the “Cedar Trader” to 
an ore carrier was also completed. The: Hongkong Tvrans- 
portation Company constructed 12 oil barges of 800 tons 
each for Burma and 4 350-ton dry cargo barges and a 120- 
ton oil barge for Caltex, Hongkong. At the Cheoy Lee 
Shipyard, construction continued on 18 commercial vessels; 
1 for local owners, 4 for Korea, 2 for Sarawak, 2 for 
Australia, 1 for Borneo, 2 for Singapore and 1 for Penang. 
Seven pleasure craft, ranging from 25 feet to 50 feet in 
length was under construction; 1 for a local owner and 6 
for export to US. Vessels delivered. during the quarter 
were: 1 to Brunei, 1 to Sarawak, 1 to the Marshall Islands 
and 1 to US. a : 


Among new industries in HK, the plastic industry is 
enjoying increasing demand from markets as far as US. 
During 1955, most factories here could only produce combs, 
chop-sticks, spoons, cups and tumblers. Recently, several 
factories started to manufacture toys, accessories for in- 
dustrial equipment, spectacle frames, etc. In addition to 
SE Asia, Middle East and Africa, HK made plastic products 
are now exported to Australia, UK, US and West Germany. 
One factory is: making plastic toy-soldiers and other lively 
plastic figures of about 2 inches high and in bright colours 
painted by hand, Exports of this item to US, Australia 
and Canada have already totalled 600 gross, West Germany 
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has also enquired for this item. 
to expand its production capacity. 


The smallest product made by local industries is pro- 
bably the tiny brass screw. Four factories here are pro- 
ducing 50,000 gross of screws of various kinds and sizes 
every month. Eight iron wire nail factories have a total 
monthly capacity of 3,500 kegs. 


New products introduced by local fac.ories include per- 
fumed matches and sulphur tablets. 


_ In spite of this steady industrial growth, HK could 
still send labour to Singapore, Borneo, Brunei and Indonesia. 
During the second quarter this year, 560 workers left here 
for these destinations. 


This factory is planning 


Developments in the New Terr‘tories 


Government approved last week an initial expenditure 
amounting to $500,000 for development works in the New 
Territories. This sum is the first instalment of a large 
programme originally estimated at just over $5 million; 
$4.2 million will come from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds and Government will make up the balance. 
The money is to be spent on a number of projects including: 
a road on Lantao starting from Silvermine Bay; 6 feeder 
roads (one being an extension of Hiram’s Highway); 4 new 
piers at Tung Chung, Ki Ling Ha, Tap Mun and Kat O; 
and several irrigation schemes. Farmers in the villages of 
Kwan Uk Tei and Tai Lam which will be submerged within 
the reservoir of the Tai Lam Chung scheme recently moved 
into a $1.2 million building in Tsuen Wan built by Govern- 
ment. Eight years ago when it first become apparent that 
the two villages would fall within the Tai Lam Chung 
scheme, Government offered to find alternative agricultural 
land for the people of these villages. However, the villagers 
refused the suggestion and requested houses at Tsuen Wan. 
Each family is now provided with shop space in addition 
to living quarters. The new building houses 172 persons in 
52 flats. 


Water Supply 


Reservoirs on both sides of the harbour are now almost 
full after recent heavy rains. Within the next six months, 
water will start to flow from the new reservoir at Tai Lam 
Chung. The immediate threat of water shortage is over but 
in view of the growing population, the completion of the 
Tai Lam Chung reservoir does not provide the final solution. 
It is really time now for Government to consider other 
ways and means to solve the problem of water supply. If 
there is a way to provide industries with softened sea water, 
it will save millions of gallons of fresh water for human 
consumption. Among many makers of water softening 
equipment, the Paterson Engineering Company of London 
(local agents—Jardine Engineeering Corp.) recently intro- 
duoed am accelator plant which is capable of softening 
raw water of high calcium and magnesium hardness to 
give a clear stable filtered water low in hardness and with 
low excess alkalinity—water suitable for boiler feed and 
and other industrial uses. According to German Govern- 
ment official bulletin published in Bonn, German scientists 
have developed a relatively economic method to make sea 
water drinkable. In this atomic age there must be a better 
way out than building reservoirs. 


Broadcasting, Publication & Education 


Rediffusion of HK recently inaugurated a third pro- 
gramme—the Gold Network without increasing its subscrip- 
tion charges. Rediffusion service started here in 1949 with 
two programmes: the Blue Network for English language 
programmes and the Silver Network for Chinese  pro- 
grammes. The Gold Network will double the amount of 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


LANE CRAWFORD LIMITED 


The Company made a net profit of $1.5 million for 
1955/56. A dividend of $3 per share was declared. The 
acting Chairman, Mr. A. W. Brown, announced that overall 
turnover for the first quarter of the current financial year 
showed an upward trend. The Chairman’s statement reads: 
The balance from General Working Account is $103,675 
less than last year, principally due to lower returns from 
Food Departments, where competition is now keenest. Pro- 
fits from sale of investment and sundry assets result from 
disposal of our holding in the Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. 
and sale of our motor boat. Our Cross Lane property was 
sold after securing alternative accommodation for our furni- 
ture factory and bakery’ staff quarters. The net profit for 
the year plus the undistributed profits brought forward 
from last year totals $1,830,276 available for allocation. 
Contingencies Reserve has borne the major portion of the 
alterations to our main store following re-occupation of the 
west wing ground floor, and during the current year we will 
again assume possession of the west mezzanine area. 

In the Balance Sheet the fixed assets appear $10,000 
less than in the previous accounts. Additions to plant and 
equipment and furniture and fittings comprised extension 
of the main store air-conditioning system and provision of 
display units, fixture, and counters for the newly laid out 
ground floor. As a result of the Cross Lane property sale, 
jand and buildings now stand at $89,100 representing our 
other property at Robinson -Road which is presently main- 
tained as expatriate staff quarters. Stocks appear at 
$1,540,255 higher than the corresponding figure at February 
28, 1955, and this increase is mainly accounted for by goods 
in transit principally metals sold on indent basis by our 
Import and Export Department. All stocks have been 
valued on the sound principle of cost or lower market value. 
Sundry debtors and advance payments show an increase of 
$2,347,162 over last year, and this is attributable to the 
substantial increase in our Import and Export business. 
The reserve of $150,000 is considered to be ample. 

On the liabilities side and in regard to Corporation 
Profits Tax, a provisional assessment in respect of 1955/56 


programme time available to Chinese listeners in Cantonese 
Mandarin, Shanghai and Swatow dialects. At end of June, 
the number of broadcast receiving licences totalled 55,625, 
representing an increase of 1,552 over the total at the end 
~of March this year. ; 

During April-June period, 10 new newspapers were 
registered with Government and 18 registrations cancelled 
leaving a total of 161 registrations effective at end of 
June. 

At end of. June, 298,609 pupils were studying in all 
types of schools throughout the Colony. 


Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation has 
entered into equal partnership with Bowmaker Limited, 
Tozer, Kemsley and Millbourn Limited of Africa in their 
new company, the Bowmaker (C.A.) (Private) Limited. The 
new company, with-headquarters in Salisbury and _ incor- 
porated on May 29 in Southern Rhodesia, has an authorised 
capital of £500,000, with £300,000 paid up. It was in- 
conporated to trade in Central Africa, including the Rhode- 
sias and Nyasaland. The chairman of the new company is 
Sir Andrew Strachan, who retired last year from the post 
of Secretary of the Treasury of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


has been made and $136,306 paid since closure of the Ac- 
counts. The balance is considered sufficient for our further 
liability for the year 1956/57. Sundry creditors and credit 
balances show an increase of $1,861,208 over last year’s 
figure. This is a natural sequence of increased business, 
and the major portion of the liability arises chiefly in regard 
to Goods in Transit. Concerning the cash position, it will 
be recalled that in my previous statement reference was 
made to the substantial sums involved in carrying stocks of 
frozen meat, coal, etc., and for financing our growing im- 
port and export trading. At the year-end we were still 
overdrawn to a substantial amount at our bankers. 

In the Jewellery Department, sales have exceeded all 
previous records with increasing patronage of visitors to 
the Colony. A further expansion of this department is 
anticipated. The new photographic equipment section is 
providing a satisfactory source of extra revenue. Addi- 
tional space was allocated to the Perfumery Department. 
The attractively equipped layout featuring ‘Elizabeth Ar- 
den’ Beauty Preparations has had a beneficial effect on sales, 
and the new ‘boutique’ adjacent to the department for the 
sale of dress accessories, hosiery, ete, is being well 
patronised. Our Food Department also has been re- 
designed and equipped with latest model refrigerated display 
cabinets and self-service type fixtures. In other retail de- 
partments sales were on the whole well maintained, and ail 
contributed to the profit earned for the year. The opera- 
tion of Wiseman’s Restaurant was resumed in July last, but 
returns were disappointing. It is now under consideration 
that this section of our business be sub-leased to a conces-. 
sionaire. Our Import and Export (Wholesale) Department 
experienced a most successful year, with notably increased 
turnover in the raw cotton, metals, and coal sections. 


TEXTILE CORPORATION LTD. 


A dividend of 50 cents per share on 1,200,000 shares 
was announced. Mr. G. E. Marden, Chairman, made the 
following statemeni: Last year I told you that the year 
had been difficult and, while operations since then have been 
profitable, particularly during the second half of the year 
under review, difficulties are still present. If we had con- 
tinued to depend principally upon sales of yarn my report 
to you would have been pessimistic in the extreme. Paki- 
stan yarn is being imported into the Colony at a price which 
permits selling to weavers here at or below the cost of most 
local product. No standard of efficiency in production can 
offset the cost of Pakistan raw cotton which we use, in- 
creased as it is by a substantial export duty to which the 
Pakistan yarn is not subjected. It is inevitable therefore 
that we must turn to other qualities and counts than those 
produced by Pakistan. The import of this yarn into Hong- 
kong, competing directly for the local weavers’ custom, does 
not constitute the full extent of the difficulty. Throughout 
the whole of our traditional Southeast Asian markets Paki- 
stan’s low priced yarn is rapidly and logically superseding 
the Hongkong manufactured product and again there is no 
apparent remedy for the state of affairs. 

Exports of grey cloth, however, have continued to the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere and it is this situation which 
has made possible the satisfactory result of our year’s work- 
ing. It is our intention to develop those lines in which 
Pakistan competition is less severely felt. We are in the 
course of installing combing machines and have ordered 
machinery to make possible the manufacture of higher count 
combed yarns for which there is a substantial world-wide 
demand. We have long urged upon the Colony’s textile 
industry generally the necessity for modern and efficient 
finishing and dyeing facilities and in addition to our own 
investigations, we hear of active interest in the matter by 
others. Under whatever auspices this development is 
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launched it will prove a boon to the industry. 
the problem of 
difficult. 


The necessity for these changes in processes brought 
urgently into the foreground the company’s need for more 
capital. The facilities available from our-bankers are used 
to the limit and our general managers were only prepared 
to make the additional funds available provided that ar- 
rangements could be made for their repayment in the near 
future. Apart from again denying shareholders a dividend 
there was no alternative to the decision to increase the 
company’s capital. 

For the three months from April 1 to June 30, the 
balance from Working Account is in excess of $525,000. 
This compares favourably with $1,628,000 for the whole 
of Jast year. The new capital will afford appreciable saving 
in interest paid. 


However, 
water supplies will make adequate progress 


ALLIED INVESTORS CORP. 


The profit for the year ended March 1956 totals $346,- 
685. Including the $106,438 brought forward from 1955, 
the Profit and Loss Appropriation Account amounts to 
$453,128. After deducting the interim dividend of 20 cents 
per share paid on December 20, 1955, which absorbed $250,- 
000, a balance of $203,123 is carried forward. Mr. G. E. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY IN 
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Marden, Chairman, said inter alia: The Accounts showed 
that the Company’s investments changed but little during 
the year. The profit, however, showed an increase of appro- 
ximately $100,000 over the corresponding figure for the 
previous 14 months. Dividends and interest showed a sub- 
stantial increase due principally to the receipt during the 
year of two interim dividends on the shares in the Hong- 
kong and China Gas Co. Ltd., whilst a commission was 
earned on the underwriting of an issue of capital by an 
associated company. After the close of the financial year a 
further dividend was received on the Gas Company shares. 
Although the Directors did not feel justified in recommend- 
ing the payment of a final dividend for the year under review, 
they declared an interim dividend of 25 cents per share. 

Gas shares still appear at a book value of 42s. 6d. per 
share and an indication of their present worth is a recent 
transaction at 72s. 6d., although this was for a small lot. 
The market value of other investments at the end of the 
fimancial year was $868,320, a depreciation of some $160,000. 
Some 50 per cent of these investments are in America and 
20 per cent in U.K. The”Corporation ‘was hampered in 
undertaking new business on any substantial scale through- 
out the year mainly due to the inability to dispose of all or 
part. of the large holding of Gas shares. The Corporation will 
therefore explore all possibilities to free itself from the 
Syndicate which acquired control of the Gas Company, thus 
regaining the financial freedom of action. 


HONGKONG 


By Li Tin Shing 


STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The leather industry involves both the conversion of 
the raw material, i.e. raw hides, into leather and the manu- 
facturing of leather goods such as footwear, leather bags, 
belts, dog collars (leads and muzzles), footballs, photograph 
frames, purses, suit-cases, women’s handbags, key-cases, 
trunks, gloves, note-cases, writing-cases, brief-cases, watch 
straps, etc. ; 

All the Jeather manufacturing enterprises in Hongkong 
are run by Chinese owners. Many of them are xefugees 
from Communist China (mainly from Shanghai) who brought 
with them large capital for investment. Domestic and the 
factory systems of manufacture can be observed. The or- 
ganizatign of management is very simple, because all the 
enterprises are not large enough to call for complicated 
organization. As a rule, one man is both the owner and 
the manager; the employees subordinated directly to him 
are a few “No. 1 workers’’ or ovelseers who supervise the 
ordinary workers. 

There are here fifteen major hides and leather manu- 
facturing factories. Most of them are situated on the 


Number of 

factories 
1954 1955 
Manufature of leather footwear . .......+.- 10 12 
SERUM GY ION oti. «clgale v0.3.4 el Su ele cee eaibicle ‘ Sis 1 
Grand Total for all industries in Hongkong .. 2,303 2,557 


Kowloon Peninsula, either in the New Territories (Un Long, 
Tsuen Wan) or in Kowloon City. They are:— 


1. The Sun Leather and Hides Factory at Tsuen Wan; 


2. Wing Wo Hides and Leather Manufacturing Factory at ‘To Kwa 
Wan; 


The author of this article is a student in the Department of Economics 
and’ Political Science, University ,of Hongkong. He had at his disposal 
material collected by Miss Helen Woo of the Social Study Course whose 
help is gratefully acknowledged. The article was prepared under the 
supervision of Mr. E. F. Szczepanik, Lecturer in Economics, University of 
Hongkong. (Editor’s Note). 


3 China Hides and Leather Manufacturing Factory at Tsuen Wan, 
4. Sei Chuen Hides and Leather Manufacturing Factory at Un Long, 
4 Shing Chang Leather Manufacturing Factory at Un Long; 


6. Tung Mau Hide and Leather Manufacturing 
Edward Road, Kowloon; 


7. Tung Shing Wo at Tsuen Wan; 

&. Ming Tat in Nathan Road, Kowloon; 

9. Shing Kee at Un Long; 

10. Wah Kee at Cheung Chow in the New Territories ; 

11. Tung Yick at Tsuen Wan; 

12. Kam Wah at Kowloon City; 

13, Shing Lee Wing Hong at To Kwa Wan; 

14. Tak Cheung at Un Long; 

15. Shui Heung Yuen Nong in Hing Lung Street, Kowloon. 


Factory at Prince 


The above list does not include a number of small en- 
terprises, such as Chun Wah Leather Goods Company at 
Tsim Sha Tsui; Great Wall Leather Goods Company at Des 
Voeux Road, Central, ete. 


LABOUR FORCE 


The following table indicates that the workers employed 
in the leather industry constitute just over one per cent of 
the tota] registered industrial labour force of Hongkong: 


Number of employees 


Male Female Total 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
369 1,024 32 148 401 1,172 
200 239 _— 6 200 245 
66,925 73,669 39,366 44,899 106,291 118,568 


The increase in the number of workers employed in the 
leather footwear industry from 401 in 1954 to 1,172 in 
1955 deserves attention. 

The total number of employees engaged in tanneries 
in 1952, 1953 and 1954 were respective!) 196, 174 and 200. 
In 1954 no women were employed in this industry, although 
four were reported in 1953. In 1955 the total number of 
workers in tanneries increased to 245, among whom there 
were six women. The work in this industry requires both 
highly specific and unskilled Jabour. The average monthly 
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wage is about $150. The employees are usually provided 
with food and lodging in the factories. Quite often the 
workers live together with their employers’ families in the 
same premises. 

The workers in this industry have their own trade 
unions. One was registered in 1948 under the name of the 
“Hongkong Leather Trade Workers’ Union”. In 1955, the 
membership of this trade union reached 275. In addition, 
there is the Hongkong and Kowloon Shoe Trade Workers’ 
Union with 317 members in 1955, which was registered also 
in 1948. 


RAW MATERIALS AND METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


The main sources of supply of raw hides and leather 
are China, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, Malaya, Australia 
and Canada. Hongkong also produces a small amount of raw 
hides but these hides ave only used for cheap Chinese slippers 
or low quality shoes. All high class shoes are made from 
foreign hides which are more durable. 

Until very recently the Hongkong leather industry was 
employing only obsolete methods of production. Some 
years ago however modern methods of manufacturing were 
introduced which still are backward by comparison with 
European factories. 

There are two kinds of tanning used in Hongkong, viz. 
mineral and vegetable. The mineral tanning is used for 
the manufacture of more delicate kinds of leather from 
cow hides. The vegetable one is used for the manufacture 
of hard and thick leather, e.g. for shoe-soles produced from 
buffalo ‘hides. 

When delicate leather is to be made, the hides are 
limed thoroughly and bathed with ammonium chloride. They 
are then milled with 5% of aluminium sulphate and 5% of 
salt dissolved in just sufficient water to float the stock. 
When soaked through, they are stocked for 48 hours and 
then sorted according to weight. The hides are then hung 
up to dry, and when well crusted, they are dipped in luke- 
warm water before further manufacturing process. 

For the manufacture of thick leather the hides or skins 
are usually first soaked in the tanning acid (wood product). 
They are then bathed and, after washing, tacked on boards 
where the skins are allowed to dry slowly. In the course 
of drying contraction takes place and the leather becomes 
almost transparent. When the material is stripped off from 
the boards, the process is completed and the leather is now 
ready to be used for manufacturing purposes. In the 
process of manufacture the skins are damped with warm 
water and stretched into whatever form is desired. 

After processing, all the manufactured hides are sent to 
factories making purses, belts, shoes and all kinds of leather 
goods. 

For the manufacturing of leather pins which are used 
extensively for joining machinery belting, the hides are cut 
into strips and while wet they are twisted into shape and 
allowed to dry out under tension. Raw hide is also pressed 
into various shapes such as hammer heads, washers and the 
like. The cutting and shaping of hides and leather are 
nowadays commonly done by means of special machines 
which are chiefly imported from UK and Denmark. 


MARKETING 

Every year, the import of foreign hides exceeds the 
total quantity needed for making leather goods to meet the 
local consumption. Thus, besides providing for local de- 
mand much of local leather goods are exported to the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, South America, etc. A large amount of 
belts is sent’ to Indonesia and substantial quantities of 
military shoes were exported to Siam. Both leather and 
leather goods cannot find a market in Mainland China. 
China, in order to protect her leather industry, imposes very 
high (prohibitive) taxes on imports of leather goods. 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Some imported raw hides are re-exported. The follow- 
ing is a brief account of this interesting and profitable line 
of entrepot trade during the post-war period: 

In 1948, foreign demand for hides was brisk throughout 
the year, the estimated value of export of these goods from 
the Colony amounting to about ten million dollars of which 
70% was from buffalo hides and the remainder from cow 
hides. About 87% of the total export was bound for Europe, 
mainly to the United Kingdom, while the United States 
received 10% and Japan the remainder. Between 1949 and 
1953 Mainland China had banned the export of buffalo and 
cow hides to the West which greatly affected the volume 
of Hongkong’s trade and the prices of hides. In 1949, a 
shortage in supply of raw hides led to a substantial increase 
in price, yet the local tanneries still remained keen buyers. 
In the course of 1951, the value of buffalo hides alone ex- 
ported was about HK$11,000,000. In quantitative terms, 
this amounted to 23,000 piculs of which the United Kingdom 
alone imported 12,500 piculs, leaving the rest for other 
European countries and Japan. During 1952, as a result 
of the embargo imposed by the Chinese Government on the 
export of hides from Mainland China, the amount of export 
trade in buffalo hides fell sharply in comparison with that 
of 1951. Also during 1953, trading in hides, both buffalo 
and cow, had been extremely difficult as the normal source 
of supply for Hongkong could not be relied upon. In 1954 
and 1955 trade in buffalo and cow hides continued to be 
difficult in spite of the lifting of Chinese embargo. During 
1954 the export of buffalo hides via Hongkong and direct to 
Europe was once more permitted and during 1955 the export 
of cow hides has also been permitted. Nevertheless, the 
actual shipments to Western Europe were still far below 
their former volume. This has been partly due to import 
restrictions imposed by certain European countries. 

During the greater part of 1955 prices of buffalo and 
cow hides continued to decline, some by as much as 80 per 
cent. However, towards the end of the year there were 
signs of greater stability and a consequent willingness of 
buyers abroad to operate more freely. Imports into and 
exports from Hongkong consisted mainly of buffalo hides, 
the chief suppliers being Thailand and Mainland China, 
with smaller quantities also coming in from Malaya and 
Vietnam. Total exports from the Colony in 1955 of buffalo 
hides, cow hides and, in minor quantities, horse and mule 
hides, amounted to 42,405 ewts. valued at $7,300,000 com- 
pared with 43,300 ecwts. valued at $9,000,000 during the 
previous year. The United Kingdom, the Near East, Middle 
East and Formosa were again the principal buyers, as in 
1954. 

The following table illustrates the value of exports of 
hides and related goods in 1953 and 1954 compared with the 
total value of Hongkong exports: 


Articles : Value of Export (HK$) 


1953 1954 


Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 12,451,052 10,481,619 
Leather, leather manufactures, and dressed 

Hare 7 Tatoenpaiale » selsvisre tine uisth We eer maribelsts 4,425,217 4,706,785 
Grand Total of Hongkong Exports ....... 2,738,721,224 2,744,883,008 


It appears from the above table that the trade in 
hides and leather constitutes about 0.5 per cent of the 
total value of the Colony’s exports. Prospects for the 
future were recently described in the following terms: 
So far as buffalo hides are concerned, the tendency which 
had been previously observed for some South-east Asian 
producing countries, notably Thailand, to export direct to 
Europe, has continued during 1955 to the obvious detriment 
of Hongkong. However, with Mainland China being once 
more available as a supplier of both the main types of hides, 
there is good reason to hope that Hongkong will be able 
to maintain its position as substantial. exporter of all the 
various types of raw hides. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 13th to 18th August, 1956 


U.S.$ 

i ltd We Notes Notes 
August High Low High Low 
13 $609 6081, 60814 606% 
14 606 60514 605% 60356 

15 60544 604% 60414 603 
16 604%, 601% 604%, 600% 
17 605 603% 604% 602% 
18 607%, 607 607% 605% 


D.D. rates: High 607 Low 599%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,760,000; 
Notes cash US$580,000 and forward 
US$4,030,000; D.D. US$390,000. The 
market was easy but erratic, for cross 
rates in New York fluctuated undecid- 
edly and local speculators operated 
both ways, but as a whole they re- 
mained overbought with a_ pessimistic 
outlook of the London conference. In 
the T.T. sector, general and gold im- 
porters bought with usual offers from 
Japan, Korea and the Philippines. In 
the Notes market speculators sold and 
bought, but as the local stock was large 
and rates separated from those of T.T. 
were always narrow, interest favoured 
sellers and aggregated $11.95 per 
US$1,000. Speculative positions taken 
averaged US$34 million per. day. In 
the D.D. sector, market was quiet. 


Yen: Interest for change over ag- 
gregated $6.34 per Yen 100,000 in 
favour of sellers. Cash quotations were 
$1,407.50—1,400.00 per Yen 100,000; 
unquoted fictitious forward. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.865—1.845, 
Japan 0.0144—0.0143, Malaya 1.872, 
Vietnam 0.06711—0.06531, Thailand 
0.2777. Sales: Pesos 340,000, Yen 110 
million, Malayan $420,000, Piastre 93 
million, Baht 7 million. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Bank’s 
selling and‘ buying per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 16.202— 
16.10, Australia 13.016—12.757, New 
Zealand 16.202—15.867, United States 
5.839—5.755, Canada 5.975.882, 
India 1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218— 
1.204, Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 
1.216—1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871; 
Bank’s selling per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: South Africa 16.236, Switzer- 
land 1.333, Belgium 0.117, West Ger- 
many 1.389. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted at $1.70 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Bank Dollar notes quoted at 


$170—165 per thousand dollars, 
remittances at 166—163. 


and 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.10—15.98, Australia 12.50, 
New Zealand 14.17—14.15, Egypt 
15.25, South Africa 15.80—15.75, India 
1.19—1.185, Pakistan 0.80, Ceylon 
0.99, Burma 0.49, Malaya 1.837—1.835, 
Canada 6.145—6.095, Cuba 4.80, 
Philippines 1.925—1.905, Switzerland 
1.39, West Germany 1.39, Italy 0.0093, 
Belgium 0.105, Sweden 1.00, Norway 
0.70, Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.43, 


France 0.01435—0.01415, Vietnam 
0.0725—0.0705, Laos 0.085—0.081, 
Cambodia 0.0695—0.069, Sandakan 
1.50, Indonesia 0.189—0.186, Thailand 
0.272—0.271, Macau 0.996. 
GOLD MARKET 
August High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
13 $26456 263% 275% High 
14 263 262, 
15 262% 261% 
16 26214 26054 Low 27014 
17 262 261% 
18 263% 262% 


The opening and closing prices were 
2643 and 2638, and the highest and 
lowest 2648 and 2604. The market 
was again in line with the fluctuation 
of the US$ exchange, and speculators 
were rather active with business in- 
creasing much. As local stock was 
large and arrival in Macau was big, in- 
terest for change over was heavily in 
favour of sellers and aggregated $6.70 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
averaged 16,500 taels per day and 
amounted to 99,000 taels for the week, 
in which 24,590 taels were actual de- 
liveries (4,790 taels listed and 19,800 
taels arranged). Positions taken by 
speculators averaged 37,500 taels per 
day. Imports came from Macau and 
amounted to 22,000 taels. One _ ship- 
ment of 72,000 fine ounces arrived in 
Macau in the week. Exports totalled 
14,500 taels (8,000 taels to Singapore, 
5,500 to Indonesia, and 1,000 to Viet- 
nam). Differences paid for local and 
Macau .99 fine ‘were $12.70—12.40 and 
11.70—11.60 respectively fier tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates were US$87.94 —- 
37.92 per fine ounce, and 32,000 fine 
ounces were contracted at 37,915 C.LF. 
Macau. US double eagle old and, new 
coins quoted at $268 and 227 iespez- 
tively per coin and Mexican goid eoins 
at $283—280 per coin. 


Silver Market: The market was 
somewhat steadier on buying by ex- 
porters, but as local stock was small, 
there was not much doing. 1,200 taels 
of bar silver were traded at $6.00 per 
tael; 1,500 $ coins at $3.86—3.83 per 
coin; and 1,000 20 cent coins at $2.95— 
2.93 per 5 coins, 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


August 13—17, 1956 


During the first three days, trading 
was slow and prices weak. Business 
gathered momentum on Thursday with 
the beginning of the Suez Conference 
in Londoa; interest was centred on 
utilities. Most speculators were bank- 
ing on the peaceful settlement of the 
Suez Canal crisis but hoped that the 
tension could be maintained just long 
enough to bring about another selling 
rush. However, on Friday when Nas- 
ser’s envoy to London insisted that 
Egypt must contro] Suez Canal, prices 
did not come down; on the contrary, 
most utilities reached the highest for 
the week. Chinese banks continued to 
unload utilities but other investors 
were unwilling to part with their hold- 
ings at a loss particularly when specu- 
lators started buying. HK Banks, 
however, failed to recover under strong 
selling pressure; over 100 shares were 
transacted and prices went down from 
1645 to 1640 during the week. It was 
rumoured that a good portion of these 
100 shares were sold out by Chinese 
banks. Among utilities, Trams gained 
another 10c on Friday when a dividend 
of 60c was announced (last year, 40c); 
market expectation had put it at 50c. 
Yaumatis gained $2 with more buyers 
than sellers during the week while Star 
Ferries registered no transactions. One 
investment group was absorbing 
Wharves and Docks; Docks improved 
from 40 to 41.50 but there was no 
transaction in Wharves because buying 
offers at 88.50 attracted no _ seller. 
Union Ins also had more buyers than 
sellers; prices firmed from 990 to 995 
with one odd lot traded at 1,000. Lands 
remained at 66 during the first two 
days when the Press continued to urge 
Government not to allow further in- 
creases in the rent of pre-war premises. 
Shareholders of Lands and other real 
estate companies believed that Govern- 
ment would eventually pass the Bill 
to allow further increases in rent; 
Lands therefore advanced to 68 but 
trading slowed down on Friday when 
Government postponed the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Lands at 68 are actual- 
ly nearing the peak for the past seven 
months (71 on July 27). However, if 
the Bill is passed, it would probably 
reach 75. Hotels also improved 50c; 
it was speculated that the company 
would soon issue bonus shares. Cement 
remained at the high level and main- 
tained a very steady demand. Allied 
Investors were very quiet probably due 
to Mr. Marden’s recent report that the 
company’s capital was tied up in Gas 
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shares. Textiles registered no transac- 
tions for the past two weeks due main- 
ly to the fact that the company had 
declared no dividend and Mr. Marden 
had announced that more money would 
be spent in equipmént in order to sur- 
vive the keen competition from Paki- 
stan yarn. Closing rates of most shares 
were higher than those for the previous 
week: 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 
(August 4-10, 1956) 
Industrials, after easing, closed 


steady whilst both Tins and Rubbers 
had only small price variation. Fraser 


Shares August 10 Last Week's Rates Ups and Downs 
Highest Lowest Closing 

HK) Bank ¥ .cen sates 1660 1645 1640 1640 -—$20 

Union Ins ee<csteens 990 995 990 b 995 b +35 

Wheelock ........+- 8.70 8.90 8.60 8.90 +20¢ 

HK Wharf. oidtecces 88 90s 87 b 87.50 b —h0¢ 

BE DOCK so casaneacne 40 41.50 AQ 41.50 +$1.50 

Provident ..cesesese 13.70 b 14.10 13.80 14 +30¢ 

and: es ae. oe 66.50 68 66 68 +81.50 

Realty: Diaceen ee oec. 1.45 1.475 1.45 1.46 firm 

Feoteli Mi. cainwemte cvs < 14.7 15.30 14.50 b 15.20 +506 

TRAMs mowed aries 23.90 24.20 23.40 24.20 +30¢ 

Star Ferry 139 n 140 s 139 n XD 136 n steady 

Yaumati 108 111 106 110 +$2 

Light (F.P.) 23.40 24.20 23.30 24.10 +70¢ 

Light (P.P.) 20.70 21.70 21 21.50 +80¢ 

Electric 30.25 31.50 30.25 31.50 +$1.25 

Telephone 24.40 25.20 24.20 25.20 +806 

Cement 85.50 36 35.25 35.75 +25¢ 

Dairy Farm .,....... 15.80 16.10 15.60 16.10 +30¢ 

WAEEOM © site ciac.c.taes 11.60 b 12 11.80 12 b +40¢ 

YONGE duc esariens 6.80 s 6.60 6.60 b 6.60 b steady 

Allied Invs_ sess wees 5.30 n 5.20 5 5 5 -—30¢ 

Amal. Rubber ...... } ATG 1.50 1.475 1.475 steady 

Monday: Operators were reluctant 
eietene ek oop ae an Agree & Neave down to $1.90 and Gammons 
ae er developments regarding the fej] to the same price. Wearne Bros. 
Suez Canal situation. The turnover touched $2.80 but closed buyers at 
amounted to $407,000. Tuesday: $985, Robinson & Co. had exchanges 
Trading was moderate with a few at $1.45 and Metal Box at $1.47}. 
counters registering small gains. The Singapore Cold Storage had business 
ee amounted to $885,000. at $1.472, Straits Traders had sellers 
Wednesday: Trading was light but 


sentiment appeared better with prices 
firm. The turnover amounted to $480,- 
000. Thursday: The more hopeful view 
regarding the Suez Canal situation led 
to a further recovery with the majority 
of issues tacking on fresh gains under 
the leadership of Utilities. The turn- 
over amounted to $1.62 million.  Fri- 
day: The market ruled steady. The 
turnover amounted to $880,000. 


Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd., the General Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Limited, 
announced that the output from the 
Estates for July 1956 amounted to 
623,778 lbs. 


DIVIDEND 


Hongkong Tramways announced an 
interim dividend of 60 cents per share 
in respect of the year ending December 
31, 1956. Shareholders were inform- 
ed that although this dividend. repre- 
sents a net increase of 25 cents per 
share compared with the interim divi- 
dend for 1955, it does not indicate that 
the total distribution for the year will 
be greater. The increase is made, 
solely, to reduce the disparity between 
the interim and final payments. 


at $247 and Straits Steamship steady 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


at $133. Malayan Cement had buyers 
at $1.63 and Malayan Collieries shed 
2 cents with business at $1.02. 


The Malayan Mining Employees’ 
Union has decided to strike on August 
21st. The strike will paralyse 65 
European mines. The strike announce- 
ment had no effect on the Tin share 
market. 

Hong Fatts had exchanges at $1.13, 
Klang River at 99 cents, Petaling at 
$3.10 with buyers unsatisfied and Sun- 
gei Way at $3.40 and $3.372 cum 15%. 


Austral Amalgamated fell off to 
16/103 cum 1/-, Berjuntai were in de- 
mand at 24/103 and Kuala Kampar, 
with a high output for July, iad 
to 80/13. Lower Perak had exchanges 
around 17/- c.c.r., Rawang Concessions 
up to 30/6 and back again to 30/- and 
Rawang Tinfields were taken to 9/6. 

From London were taken Ayer Hitam 
at 21/43 and Puket at 3/3 both includ- 
ing stamp. 

The world production of Natural 
Rubber for the first half of 1956 at 
852,000 tons was 23,000 tons less than 
that for the same period last year and 
consumption at 947,500 tons was 5,000 
higher. Amalgamated Malay improved 
to $1.60, Jimah Rubber taken at $1.20 
and Lunas at 723 cents. Temerloh, 
with the final dividend in the offing, 
had exchanges at 95 cents and 96 cents. 
Riverview were taken at 3/6, Sungei 
Tukang with rumours of acres sold had 
business at $1.60 and for the same rea- 
son Tapah were taken at $2.60. 

The Local Loan section continued 
quiet whilst London ta~-free offerings 
were absorbed daily. 

The Western Titanium fully paid 
A.5/- shares jumped to A.9/6d. 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


August 12—18, 1956 


The local commodity market was 
buoyant with enquiries from Korea, SE 
Asia, China, Japan and Europe. Trad- 
ing, however, was restricted by low 
buying offers. Short stock of many 
items of metal and paper and the fact 
that indents for these items are not 
likely to come down forced dealers here 
to book supplies from Japan, Europe 
and US at costs above present market 
prices. Importers also ordered sun- 
dries and winter goods from UK, Japan 
and US for Xmas. In view of the un- 
certain development of the Suez Canal 
crisis, banks here tightened credits and 
cut overdrafts to the minimum. Mean- 
while, some British shipping companies 
running regular services between 
Europe and the Far East were con- 
sidering to increase freight rates by 
20% because their ships might be 
forced to sai] around the Cape of Good 
Hope. This risk already exists even 
though Egypt has not interfered with 
the Suez Canal traffic; the lack of pilots 


has reduced 


the number of convoys 
through the 


Canal from two to one 


every day. These developments plus 
the shortage of vessels for various in- 
ternational sea routes and the in- 


creased cost of shipbuilding will force 
freight charges up and further handi- 
cap HK’s entrepot trade. Raw mate- 
rials for HK industries will also scale 
up making HK products more expen- 
sive. 


China Trade: Japanese businessmen 
in Peking concluded with Chinese au- 
thorities contracts amounting to £4 
million covering Japan’s purchases of 
soya bean, maize, cashmere, leather, 
wool, wild silk, woodoil; and China’s 
imports of woollens, rayon, silk, sugar, 
watches, bicycles, cameras and scien- 
tific instruments. Two large Osaka 
firms sold 1.1 million square yards of 
nylon textiles to Peking. Negotiations 
are under way for the shipment of 
another 800,000 square yards of nylon 
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fabrics to China. From Britain, China 
bought 19 million ampoules of strepto- 
mycin and 40 million ampoules of peni- 
cillin. In SE Asia, China has entered 
the Malayan rice market and is threat- 
ening to replace Thailand as the lead- 
ing. rice supplier. A trial shipment 
(600 tons) was sent to Kuala Lumpur 
and sold at M$24.50 per picul. This 
price is even cheaper than Malayan- 
grown rice—$25.25 per picul (Thai 
lice, Ist grade, was sold at M$32 per 
picul). Among new exports were 
Shanghai-made ,6-tube tape recorders 
direct to Burma and electric fonografs 
to HK. Peking claimed that foreign 
vessels from some 60 countries were 
now trading with China. Ships which 
called at Shanghai recently included 
those from the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf of Bengal ports. Shanghai-made 
cotton piece goods were shipped to 17 
countries including Indonesia, Burma, 
Iraq, Sweden and Holland, To the 
local market, China did not send any 
popular staples such as beans and oil 
seeds; instead, large quantities of 
drawn lace work, chinaware, paper, 
vegetables, medicinal herb, live hogs 
and poultry and 4,500 tons of coal 
yveached here. From here China bought 
limited quantities of steel plate and 
galvanized iron pipe. 

Japan Trade: Mitsubishi, Daiichi 
Bussan and other leading firms in Japan 
received enquiries from Egypt for large 
quantities of Japanese consumer goods 
such as textiles, sundries and food- 
stuff. Japanese traders also expect to 
do more trade with Egypt by re- 
exporting goods from Sterling Area to 
Egypt. With Indonesia, Japan con- 
cluded the agreement for the process- 
ing of American cotton for Indonesia; 
about US$1.15 million worth of tex- 
tiles will thus. be exported to Indo- 
nesia. From the local market, Japan 
continued to procure China produce, 
scrap iron and steel plate. Exports 
during the week included 2,000 tons 
of produce including woodoil, talcum 
powder, oil seeds, beans and coir fibre; 
2,000 tons of scrap iron; and about 
7,000 tons of iron ore. Sundries and 
cement constituted the major portion 
of imports from Japan. 

Trade with UK: Cargo movements 
between HK and UK continued active 
in spite of the Suez Canal crisis. Im- 
ports total about 3,000 tons consisting 
chiefly of mild steel round bars, steel 
plate, galvanized iron pipe, woollen and 
cotton textiles and 9 motor cars. Ex- 
ports exceeded 4,000 tons including 
grey cloth, rubber footwear, woodoil, 
bamboo sticks and cow hide. New in- 
dents booked by dealers here were 
mostly for metals and winter goods. 

Trade with US: Exporters here 
were rushing shipments of HK manu- 
factured Chinese style foodstuff and 
handicrafts to US because freight rates 
for these items will be increased by 


5% beginning September 1st. Imports 
totalled about 1,000 tons; textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, cotton, fruits, glass- 


ware, milk and dairy products, photo 


supplies, and air conditioning units 
constituted the chief portion of these 
shipments. US dollar eased slightly in 
the local exchange market but closing 
rates last week-end were still higher 
than the level before the Suez crisis. 


Trade with Europe: Exports to 
Europe slowed down but imports from 
France, Italy, West Germany, Nethex- 
Jands, Belgium and other European 
countries exceeded 3,000 tons. Im- 
ports of Dutch fertilizer alone totalled 
1,500 tons. Metals made up the 
major portion of the other 1,500 tons. 


Indonesia Trade: As a result of 
Djakarta’s restricting imports to the 
volume of her exports, importers there 
found it difficult to get enough alloca- 
tions for the purchase of various supply 
because the volume of Indonesia’s ex- 
ports was far too small compared with 
her import requirements. Prices of 
imported commodities in Djakarta ad- 
vanced, Indonesia’s Finance Minister 
therefore announced on August 15 that 
beginning September 1, the Foreign 
Exchange Bureau in Djakarta would be 
reopened to accept applications for 
import licences and exchange. HK 
exports to Indonesia last week under 
old licences totalled over 1,500 tons 
consisting chiefly of textiles, metals, 
enamelware and other HK manufac- 
tures. An Indonesian-Soviet trade 
agleement was signed in Djakarta on 
August 12 providing for the export of 
Indonesian rubber, copra, tobacco, 
coffee, tea, pepper, palm oil, sugar, etc. 
in exchange for Russian oil drilling 
equipment, tractors, trucks, passenger 
buses, electric engines, iron and steel, 
chemical products and pharmaceuticals. 
Shipments will be effected by Indo- 
nesian and Russian vessels. In addi- 
tion, Russia will grant loans to Indo- 
nesia at an interest of 2.5% per an- 
num. Russia further agreed to render 
technical assistance to help Indonesia’s 
industrial expansion. Djakarta also 
contracted Tokyo to process-US cotton 
for Indonesia. 


Thailand Trade: Cargo movements 
between HK and Bangkok remained 
active. Large quantities of Thai rice 
and other staples reached here and in 
return, HK shipped to Bangkok, local 
manufactures, Japanese and Chinese 
cement, and other Chinese _ staples. 
New purchases made here by Bang- 
kok included textiles, metals, foodstuff 
and sundry items. 


Korea Trade: Seoul sent here more 
enquiries than orders. Purchases made 
during the week covered selective items 
of paper, metals, sundries and wheat 
flour. 


Singapore & Malaya: Singapore’s 
unofficial tyvade delegates to Japan 
and China passed here and told the 
local Press. ‘‘SSome Chinese merchants 
have told us that the Chinese Com- 
munist Government has strange methods 
of doing business; our aim is to find 
out how strange these methods are.” 
The General-Secretary of the delega- 
tion, Mr. Yap Pheng-geck, also said that 
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though goods from China lacked the 
finish of European products, they were 
quite competitive in price and were 
within the reach of the lower income 
groups. Unexpected increase in ex- 
ports of Chinese staples and products 


from here to Singapore was noted. 
Chinese textiles, canned food, paper, 
fruit, sundries and other light indus- 


trial products constituted the major 
portion of over 3,000 tons of goods 
shipped to Singapore and Penang lasc 
week. Imports from Malayan ports 
included rubber, coconut oil, duck fea- 
ther, sea shells and seafood. 


The Philippines: There was no im- 
provement in HK-Philippine barter 
transactions which were handicapped 
by the high cost of Philippine staples. 
It was rumoured that Manila might 
allow imports from HK to be paid with 
sterling and balance her trade with the 
sterling bloc instead of restricting 
trade to barter dealing with individual 
Commonwealth nations. 


Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: Cam- 
bodia and Laos sent over 1,000 tons of 
scrap iron to HK together with large - 


quantities of cotton, beans, sesame 
and other staples. Exchange earned 
from these exports enabled trader's 


there to buy Japanese and Chinese pro- 
ducts as well as HK manufactures from 
the local market in addition to im- 
ports purchased with US aid funds. 
Phnompenh also negotiated with Bang- 
kok for the transhipment of Chinese aid 
supplies via Thailand to Cambodia be- 
cause Saigon had refused to permit 
such shipments to pass through South 
Vietnam. Saigon’s purchases from 
here with US aid funds were limited 
to HK manufactures. However, Sai- 
gon permitted imports of Chinese medi- 
cina] herb from here on barter basis. 


Taiwan Trade: Exports to Taiwan 
remained steady averaging about 400 
tons every week and covered selective 
items of metals, industrial chemicals, 
and pharmaceuticals. To the locat 
market Taipei continued to send live 
hogs, tea, sugar and other staples. 


Burma Trade: In spite of the in- 
creased imports of Burmese rice, HK’s 
exports to Burma were still restricted 
to small quantities of old newspapers, 
fruits, and wheat flour. Orders for 
HK manufactures such as felt hats, 
textiles, watch band and plasticware 
were much curtailed because Rangoon 
turned to Japan and China for these 
supplies. Rangoon is now allowing 
imports of consumer goods from US 
as a form of absorbing American in- 
vestments into Burmese industries. 
This development will further curtail 
shipments of such items as textiles, 
electric appliances, canned food, metal- 
ware, furnitures, plasticware, station- 
evry, etc. from here to Burma. 

India and Pakistan: India remained 
interested in HK torch light cases and 
Chinese cassia lignea, Vakistan yarn 
continued to flood the local market but 
HK exports to Pakistan registered only 
slight improvement consisting chiefly of 
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torch, aluminiumware, enamelware’ and 
other HK products. 

Australia Trade: Shipments to Aus- 
tralia remained slow; exports last week 
included 3,000 pieces of moon cake. 


North Borneo: Imports from N. 
Borneo included 10,000 pes of coconuts 
and a shipment of rattan, firewood, 
logs and sawn timber. HK exports 
consisted chiefly of cement and struc- 
tural setel. 


China Produce: Demand from 
Japan, India and Europe ~ remained 
selective and trading was limited by the 
short stock of many items, particularly 
beans and oil seeds, because there was 
»9 supply from China. Dealers here 
~dered silk waste from Vietnam, maize 
¢rom Cambodia and woodoil from 
North Vietnam to meet requirements 
from various sources. Cassia lignea 
was very popular and improved on 
orders from India, Pakistan, Europe, 
UK and Japan. Sesame was first de- 
pressed by heavy arrival from Thailand 
but later stimulated by speculative pur- 
chases and renewed demand from 
Japan. In spite of the increased cost 
of African and Thai products, ground- 
nut oil of Chinese origin failed to im- 
prove because supply was abundant. 
Europe enquired for bristles from here 
but Japan bought this item direct from 
China. Japan was also interested in 
hemp seed, coir fibre, jute, and green 
pea; Europe in mustard seed, raw silk, 
and dried ginger; India in galangal, 
realgar, red chilli and green pea; Singa- 
pore in gypsum, garlic, dried chilli and 
red bean. 

Metals: Heavy arrivals from 
Europe and UK eased prices of some 
items (particularly mild steel round 
bars and galvanized iron pipe). China, 
Japan and local speculators absorbed 
substantial quantities of these items. 
Japan also bought scrap metals, mild 
steel plate and cuttings; China bought 
steel plate; while Indonesia enquired 
for blackplate and waste waste. Deal- 
ers here booked more steel plate and 
other popular items from UK and 
Europe in spite of the increased in- 
dents because freight charges for 
metals from UK and Europe to HK 
will be further marked up beginning 
next year. To meet the strong demand 
from Japan for scrap iron, dealers im- 
ported over 1,000 tons from Cambodia, 
Laos, and South Vietnam; prices here 
for lst grade scrap went up to $420 
per ton. Local demand for various 
structural steels and factory items re- 
mained very strong. 


Paper: Replenishment cost of paper 
from Europe, US and Japan continued 
to advance due to the increase in 
freight charges and marked up indents. 
Demand from Korea for newsprint, 
woodfree printing, white sulphite, 
transparent cellulose paper and alu- 
minium foil remained very strong; 
trading was first handicapped by low 
buying offers but later picked up when 
Seoul agreed to pay higher prices. 
Stock of these items therefore further 


dwindled. Dealers started to book 
more supply from Europe and Japan 
in view of the fact that prices might 
advance further. Newsprint in reams 
of Chinese origin and Japanese wood- 
free, kraft and tissue enjoyed steady 
demand from SE Asia and’ local re- 
tailers. 

Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
very slow with Korea buying caustic 
soda ash of UK _ origin; Cambodia 
favouring Chinese caustic soda and iron 
oxide; Taiwan absorbing Indian shellac; 
and local factories consuming carbon 
black, tanning extract, glycerine and 
sodium hyposulphite. Prices were kept 
steady by low stock. Dealers did not 
book any supply due to the uncertain 
market situation. 

Pharmaceuticals: Taiwan and SE 
Asia provided limited demand ° for 
atebrin tablets, ferri ammonium citrate, 
antipyrin, amidopyrin, calomel, dihy- 
drostreptomycin, penicillin preparations 
and sulfonamides. China bought vita- 
min C and sulfadiazine powders from 
here when prices were marked down but 
turned to UK for the direct purchase 
of 19 million ampoules streptomycin 
and 40 million ampoules penicillin when 
prices here advanced on increased cost. 
Stock of most items was. short but 
dealers here were uncertain of prospects 
and therefore did not make replenish- 
ments. 

Yarn and Piece Goods: Pakistan yarn, 
particularly the 20’s, continued to 
dominate the local yarn market. HK 
mills therefore curtailed production of 
20’s and concentrated on the manufac- 
ture of fine yarn of counts from 50’s 
to 80’s.. Indian yarn was favoured by 
Thailand but Japanese products eased 
in spite of low stock. Korea made 
limited purchases of HK fibre yarn. 
HK cloth retained demand from UK. 
Indian grey sheeting was firm on orders 
from the Philippines and stock shortage. 
Japanese grey and Chinese cloth eased 
under selling pressure when speculators 
started liquidation. 

Rice: Thai rice continued to reach 
here in large shipments. Trading at 
the beginning of the week was slow 
but prices firm on account of firm Thai 
indents. Speculative buying began 
when it was learned that Government 
had not increased the monthly import 
quota as expected. The rising trend 
was checked later when over 1,000 tons 
of Burmese rice were offered at more 
reasonable prices. 

Wheat ‘Flour: ‘With the approach of 
the Mid-Autumn Festival, demand for 
flour from shops making moon cakes 
gradually increased. Prices, however, 
did not improve because new supplies 
from US and Canada were afloat. HK 
products retained steady demand from 
Korea, SE Asia and local retailers. 

Sugar: Contrary to the expectation 
of speculators, Taiwan continued to 
send sugar to the local market. Prices 
were therefore weak. Philippine brown 
was short in stock but expected arrival 
prevented improvements. Taikoo re- 
mained firm on local demand and orders 
from SE Asia. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Hongkong Products: In London, Mr. 
Grimwood, Director of HK Government 
Office, informed industrialists and 
buyers there that many garments manu- 
factured in HK have a better single 
“Empire content” than some produced 
in Lancashire. An article in the Daily 
Express recently said HK imports un- 
finished Japanese goods and re-exports 
them as Empire produce. Mr. Grim- 
wood pointed out that there is a major 
re-export trade in Japanese textiles to 
SE Asia and other territories but~ not 
to UK. Meanwhile HK made - shirts, 
textiles, rubber shoes. plasticware and 
torch attracted orders from Sweden. 
Stockholm also enquired for furniture 
and handicrafts made from rattan. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
July :— 

H. Y. Kwan Company, (Hongkong) 
Limited: To buy ships and vessels;’ 
Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, 14 St. Francis Yard, Hongkong; 


Subscribers—Peggy Kwan, 14 ‘St. 
Francis Yard, Hongkong, Married 
Woman; Kwan Hau-Yuen, 14 St. 
Francis Yard, Hongkong, Merchant. 
Reliance Underwriters Limited: 


Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, 218 Marina House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Tsufa Lee, 8 Ying Fai 
Terrace, Hongkong, Insurance Agent; 
Charles Hing Tong Suen, 8, Duke Street, 
Kowloon, Insurance Agent. 

Foo Cheong Company, Limited: 
To dea) in metals and building mate- 
rials; Nominal. Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 84 Wing Lok Street, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Chiu Kwok 
Ching, 12 Fort Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chiu Kwok Lim, 16 Fort Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 

Waco Corporation Limited: 
ters and importers; Nominal 
$100,000; Registered Office, 
Prince’s Building, Hongkong; 
bers—John Bodde, 20 Broadwood 
Road, Export Manager; Raymond E. 
Moore, 1 Prince’s Building, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 

North American Investment Broker- 
age, Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Subscribers—I. R. A. Mac- 
Callum, 2 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor; Marshall G. Laing, 2 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 

Cathays Electrical Services Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, 601 Marina House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—F. D. Hammond, 86 Dina 
House, Hongkong, Solicitor; Harold 
Caine, 33 Dina House, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor. 


Maritime Films Service Limited: 
To construct studios; Nominal Capital, 
$600,000; Registered Office, 217 Edin- 
burgh House, Hongkong; Subscribers 


Expor- 
Capital, 
300 
Subscri- 
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—H. L. Soong, 23 Austin Avenue, 
Kowloon, Editor-in-chief; H. J. Arm- 
strong, 561 The Peak, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor. 


Hope Steamship Company, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $1 million; Registered 
Office, 4 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Sze Sz-wai, 44 
Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Shen Yung-nee, 38 Fort Street, 


Hongkong, Merchant. 

R. C. Williams and Company 
(Okinawa) Limited: Manufacturers 
in cloth; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 


Registered Office, 1 Des Voeux Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Roger C. Williams, 1500 Country Club 
Heights, Naha, Okinawa, Merchant; 
Roy H. Scott, 1495 Sukiran, Naha, 
Okinawa, Merchant. 


Rogers Limited: Manufacturers in 
cloth; Nominal Capital, $500,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 1 Des Voeux Road Cen- 
tral, Hongkong; Subscribers—Roger C. 
Williams, 1500 Country Club Heights, 
Naha, Okinawa, Merchant; Roy H. 
Scott, 1495 Sukiran, Naha, Okinawa, 
Merchant. 


Fentons Limited: Manufacturers 
in cloth; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, 1 Des Voeux Road 


TRADE STATISTICS OF CHINA 
LAOS, CAMBODIA, PHILIPPINES, 


For the period of January/June 1955 except for Philippines for 


values are in millions of US dollars. 


CHINA 


Value of trade in million U.S. dollars derived 
from trade returns of partner countries, includ- 
ing trade with China Mainland and the Island 
of Taiwan. 


IMPORTS 


Jan.- 
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61.9 


EXPORTS 


Jan.- 
June 
1954 1955 


Tot Listed Amts . 45.3 39.3 
Mexico tn ey 55a 2 3 
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Central, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Fenton E. Winans,,108 Country Club 
Heights, Naha, Okinawa, Merchant; 
Keiko “I. Winans, 108 Country Club 


Heights, Naha, Okinawa, Merchant. 


Pat Dah Chai Company Limited: To 
purchase ships and vessels; Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 18 
Caxton House, Duddell Street, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—E. H. Muton, 375A 
The Peak, Hongkong, Master Mariner; 
G. S. O. Mayne, 177B The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Company Director. 

South-East Enterprises Company 
(Hongkong) Limited: Exporters and 
importers; Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Subscribers—Liu Hao Tsing, 14A 
Broadwood Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Wong Ka Yuen, 57 Bonham Strand, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


John Servaites, Limited: Advertis- 
ing agents; Nominal Capital, $100,000; 
Subscribers—John Servaites, 7 Maga- 
zine Gap Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lottie Servaites, 7 Magazine Gap Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sin Chung Company of Hongkong 


Limited: Producers of food products; 
Nominal Capital, $200,000; Sub- 
seribers—Ng Tam, 21 Rua _ Bisqo 
Medeiros, R/C, Macao, Married Wo- 
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man; Au Young Hon, 7 Gilman’s Ba- 
zaar, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sin Chung Company of Kowloon 
Limited: Producers of food products; 
Nominal Capital, $150,000; Subscribers 
—Fok £ze, 49B Robinson Road, Hong- 
kong, Married Woman; Leung Chung 


Wah, 49B Robinson Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


C. Sullivan (Eastern) Limited: 
Exporters .and importers; Nominal 
Capital, $10,000; Registered Office, c/o 
E. Manning & Co., Ltd., 514 Union 
Building, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Ernest Manning, 19 Babington Path, 
Hongkong, Merchant; A. J. Walker, 177 
The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Lan Heung Cafe Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $150,000; Registered Office, 
369 Castle Peak Road, Kowloon; Sub- 


scribers—Wong Oi Chor, Lot No. # 
Chai Wan Village, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Tong Koon Kun, 4A Hanoi 


Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 
Ping An Steamship Company, (Hong- 


kong) Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 
million; Registered Office, 905 Wing 
On Life Building, Hongkong; Sub- 


scribers—George Cheng, 111 Chatham 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Peter Cheng, 
111 Chatham Road, Kowloon, Student. 


(INCL. TAIWAN), KOREA (SOUTH), VIETNAM, 
THAILAND, BURMA, 


INDONESIA 


Jan./September, Indonesia for Jan./October, and Vietnam for Jan./July. All 
CHINA, MAINLAND EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan- Jan- Jan 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars derived cue and Sane Fane: 
from trade returns of partner countries. 1954 1955 1954 1955 
EXPORTS IMPORTS is Ceasanooodon 6 
TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan. Jan.- Jan.- Dominican Rep .. 3 
June Jane June June Haiti ........... 4 
1954 1955 1954 1955 eras ce epe De oS 3.9 2.4 
isted weTN6: ; 71. 99.6 elgium A asic .5 2.5 
hg renpitoa ; ea Lee ee Germany Fed Rep ok oi 1,5 5.4 
Canada © 2:2ces07- 1.4 1.9 1.9 Netherlands wee “1 
Cuba x 1.2 Sweden Pisce Mhas< A | a} 
Brasil Sei och da: 2.4 Switzerland 8 
United Kingdom . 10.8 16.1 8.2 11.8 Italy 5 5.0 
Belgium Lux ..... 1:8 8 ms 2.5 Ceylon 2.0 
Denmark ........ 2 here apd 1.3 7 ae i 
23.6 : a NGA sn ewww e ene - . 
aie ee ene aa amma MLE Oa ot mime oo godt 8.0 4.8 44.3 . 22.6 
Netherlands 3.3 4.0 4 2.9 Malaya Sing ..... 5) a a) 8 
Norway 9 8 Philippines ...... 1.0 +.B 
Sweden tas 1.4 2 7 Australia ...... b Oey 1.2 
Ang Egy Sudan % | 
WG “Laaesemens 3 5 10.3 8.1 
Ethiopia ........ su . VIETNAM 
relate Tecate ae 70.9 81.9 Pa Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
India) sc ccs.. we 2.4 at 4.8 RTS 
Japan... 18.1 39.9 Af TRIL.B EXPORTS IMPO 
Malaya Sing 14.9 LTC 2.5 2.7. TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan- Jan- Jan 
Australia b Aas 1.9 1.1 4.0 July July July July 
French Morocco .. 5.4 13.2 1954 1955 1954 1955 
Grand Total ...... 39.7 ore 
United States 10,1 13.8 
KOREA (SOUTH) Frnce) .:... 7.4 92.7 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars derived China .......... 4.8 
from trade returns of partner countries. Lid tio A rice 1.6 he 
_ LD Git Wee Hee OK : 
EXPORTS IMPORTS Indonesia ....... -3 5.4 
TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan- Jan- Jan- japan .........- 1.3 1.7 
June June June June’ Cambodia 1.3 2.5 
1964 1955 1954 1955 [ace ....... 25 
Tot Listed Amts ..° 21.5° 9.7 100.0 181.4 Malaya Sing . 2.9 
United States .... 16.7 1.8 33.3 71.7 Other Ctys 2.4 11.3 
Gansda: Wi2%isdna 2 2 2.4 2.7 Other Fr Ctys ... 3.9 3.6 
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LAOS THAILAND INDONESIA 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars Value) oft trade? in bullion US. dollars Value of trade in million U.S. dollars 
EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TRADE WITH Jer) Lan) aie any EXPORTS IMPORTS “TRADE WITH Jan. Jan Jan. Jan. 
June June June June Oct. Oct. Oct Oct. 
1954 1955 1954 1955 TRADE WITH Jan. Jan- Jan- Jan.- 1954 1955. al > 
5 1954 1955 
; ; 8 8.4 June June June June 
aren ipo par : 5 1954 1955 «1954-1955. Grand Total .... 693.6 732.5 589.8 - 483.6 
United Kingdom .. 2 Tot Listed Amta . 180.1 178.6 141.8 192.6 GuNee Staten os ES eee 
Denmark ..--.-- ‘1. | United gStates, c.. 26-8) WibLste Wi28.0 20.7 ai Meee : : : “a 
iasice 9:3°"Canadaik (cee 1 Eg 1d ahd €XICO eee eee ~8 4.1 2 
Germany ea pe ee ee ‘3 Neth Antilles .. at m | 
Hongkong ‘1 United Kingdom .. 3.3 3.6 17.5 15.9 Areas ns ...... -T 26.7 
Indonesia +8. Austrialeuieeaceee | 1 5 .6 America ns .... 2.1 2.1 
Japan sseeeseees *4 Belgium Lux 3 2.5 (2.9 3.4 Argentina ...... 2 
Vietnam... + ess “4 2.9 Denmark ...... 5 5 1.9 20). Brasil oc econ Spats 
Thailand ....... -4 "y Frances ...s ae. 3 ot 1.8 2.6 United Kingdom . 25.5 173. 29.5 28.6 
French Morocco 111 Germany Fed Rep 1.3 2.0, 188 DAP tAnsteia ee moe 6.2 4.9 
Other TOtys ) Treland ....s+e 1 Belgium Lux 4.00 3.4 1) Sane toe 
Netherlands aes 4.0 6.8 Tod 6.5 Denniavls 20 2.1 23 22 
CAMBODIA hore . ete 3 Presi. snake. 5.6 6.8 7.2 10.6 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars Switveriend bd ea i - 2.8 2.1 ae nr Wisse: ae ne 36.2 50.3 
EXPORTS IMPORTS Tealy 7s gee s/s DARE 4 a 1.4 1.2 Netherlands 137.9" 127.6 55.1 87-8 
TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan« Jan. . Jani« ‘Irad. itescsneoess 38 4 Norway .ssee as 1.7 2.0 2.1 3.2 
June June June June bo aigamaater s va Sweden _........... 4.2 2.7 8.9 5.3 
1954 1955 1954 1955 eYlON wee e eee . Switzerland a 6.5 4.9 
Grand cTotal ry 17.4 19.7 eric Randers S- piel co ee Europe n s 2 9 
United States .... 4.7 <6 Ptanchina’ ae ame a ; ‘9 Greece ye. San bs ce al wk 
INTANCES PE Ete te sap 2.5 6.2 Tndonesta 11.0 2.2 5.2 8280 Italy Maw digs ve, 14.0 5.5 10.3 7.3 
Hongkong =—....- 9 2.* Japan v1 86.9 42.7 88.2 28.1 Portugal ...., a2 .2 2 
phatase sag 19 Malaya Sing .... 84.7 39.7 12.2 14.6 Spain .......... 4 4 ei 
le siopalern nie, a4 2 Pakistan ....... at Areas. Wi® Wikis Jt OEE .6 
BOG) Ee nr sweets . Philippines de 1 2.1 8 Dak is meg 4 2 
Vietnam... 200 5.8 6.9 fj : . 
Mnlayee hing 21 ‘9 Natalie Pera ie . a9 44 Czechoslovakia .. 1.8 9.7 5.8 16.3 
Other Ctys .. <f 15 eeteauda : 2 3 ; ** Finland ........ 1.1 1.5 
Other Fr Ctys 5 Kenyans eee id 8 Hungary .,..... 1.0 2.7 2.1 7.8 
samedi ed 35" : ‘ Poland) Goh. eet .6 9.5 6 2.7 
PHILIPPINES Rumania... 1 is 1.7 
Yugoslavia ..... J -6 -6 
Value of trade in million U.S. dollars BURMA a Sudan .. nA he d f 
© ese v eens ‘ . re 
EXPORTS IMPORTS E 2 A Iran sus avs Shere 1 3 al 
TRADE WITH Yana |Jan.) Jan.’ Jeu. Value of trade in million U.S. dollars Iraq pt kee 8 4 22.3 16.8 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Adea se eceevees mt 1 a 
1954 195519541955 EXPORTS IMPORTS) (ta Br P St nc : ee 
Grand Total .... 305.8 302.3 361.8 397.2 TRADE WITH Jan.- Jan.- Jan. Jan. Syria Lebanon .. eL SY 
United States ae 104.2 186.2 288.5. 26752 June June June June Burma 6 2.0 26.4 5.1 
@inada . wanaccnc 29 8 11.0 11.9 1954 1955 1954 1955 Ceylon i i 1 
Pubs diese. 6: ies 2 China : 
Panama Rep .... ee 2 .2 Grand Total ... 134.6 133.7 94.8 96.4 re . 4.4 8.6 
Argentina ...... at 1.2 1.3 United States .. 1.1 .5 3.8 2.8 China Mainland . 1 ait 
Brazil — ..2...0006 4 2 <4, Canada aieec-ces -1 Hongkong ...... 38.9 1.8 34.0 28.6 
Colombia _........ 3.3 7.2 Prashh ns fete 1.0 india aeegniiine: ve Zs 2.2 12.8 20.8 
Beuador ..... ss» 2 .2 United Kingdom . 5 is f 11.2 26.2 24.6 Indochina © ..ses 7.8 4.1 TF ok 
Uruguay 0100. 2 Austria wwe e aes -6 Mt SRRSN o cnistiaay 4u.y  4/.¥- 119.9 70.9 
Venezuela... 4.5 3.3 Belgium Lux 7 9 1.5 1.4 Malaya Sing ... 179.3 168.0 5.2 8.2 
United Kingdom .. 3.5 4.2 6.7 9.4 Denmark -2 3 “5 ‘9 Sarawak 4 i : 
Bt =" Beets i2 Trance Bir aon 6 6 3 a2 Pakistan) aemeee sE . 2.3 
Belgium Lux .... 4.8 228 5.2 .7 Germany Fed Rep a 1.9 3.8 5.5 Philippi AOS 4 
Denmark ....-.- 5.0 4.7 ii .1 Germany East 2 MAD PeR eee | TSE 105 +2 a 
Brandes Sgr. ses 1.2 .8 2.4 $.4.. Ireland Riaccks saci .1 Thailand ste, Bp 6.7 -4S.9 5.9 
Germany fs... 0 6% 7.8 6.4 6.2 8.6 Netherlands Waele 1.2 1.4 2.4 9.4 ARIS BUR) conden a a 
Netherlands wos. 2608 18.4 7.3 6.4 Norway) i.e. 5 “6. Br Asis nie i... 4 2 6.0 
Norway ........ 3.6 3.1 <2 Sweden. ..see00 1 4 -5 australia... 23.1 14.5 10.9 9.2 
sweden (0 ” 72. fa... 2 4.7 .8 8 nara 1.4 i.2 New Zealand 2.0 3.3 . ‘ . 
Switzerland Paget: 1.2 MS as 3 1.0 1.4 Ll Oocant TO Bist ; “h 
te ae ee 3.4 2.0 6 ‘9 St metas end ee cig, 9 
Portugal ........ aii if 3 ol .1 Union So Africa . 2.2 2.2 -6 1 
Brain Gou.34;:. fe. 2.6 1.4 5 .5 Czechoslovakia 1.0 -6 Bel Congo Ru Ur 2 
Egypt 1 Finland 6 I -1 Madagasca* ...... 2 
Iran +! 8 9.1 1.3 Hungary : “6 a Mozambique .... 1.5 1.5 
Sak, 8 4 Poles See Pe, 2s Africa 7B? 63 z 1 
srae 2 1.2 ugoslavia ..... . = ty 
Saudi Arabia ., Cig” 79 ge Revot pecan 4 tts re 3.6 5.2 
Syria Lebanon 4 3 Tran’ ¢ quo 0 eae 3 1 8 Sar tel SIUC 2 28 5 
Savion) eles sccx 5 1,0 4 Iraque esccees tape = | -1 Spec Categories .. 19.1 17.1 8 3 
OCBINGA I. os ie: 6.c85 Sag lea! 6 3 (6° » Avens: 2 8 v.2usnpen 3.1 5 
Hongkong ,...... 2 1.0 6.2 7.6 Br Ctys n 8 asa 8 1.2 
BT Oe rea cicioraieeo nil 1.4 9°83 “Ceylon. 9 s.waeeme bh Ay f 11.2 <k 
Indochina... 4 China Taiwan : : 7 
Indonesia ce 9.6 18.7. China Mainland . 9.8 4 
Japan ivces - $4.9 AG .2 20.8 32.1 Hongkong B® .6 2.9 2.6 3.1 
Malaya Sing . 4 4 9.7 O36, TWndiduw v7 19.0 36.0 19.2 15.3 
Pakistan ....... 0 .7 Indonesia . 16.9 >! ri! 1.5 
Phatinnd vices. a) Bh | 6.3 Japan oka 53.9 38.9 20.2 22.6 
South Korea .... 1.8 1.6 Malays Sing .... 5.3 9.9 5.7 3.2 
ARISENOW devine x Pubistan (causa 4 2 ll 3 
Br Asians ...... B ‘7 Thailand 9 ..ca005 6 zp 
Australia ...... 2 a 2.0 S36: * Asta ontaipeee 3.4 1.0 
New Zeuland 2 «2 Australia 7% .).. Pe | 1.4 2.1 
Oceania ns .... A 5 New Zealand .. +2 ) 
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Fr Africa ns .. ol African 8 sale. a 
Other Ctys ...... ae “3 Br Africa ns .... 1.0 2.4 
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